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REVIEW OF NEW EBOOKS. 


Travels in the Mogol Empire. By Frawcrs 
Brenizr. Translated from the French, 
by Invinc Brock. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 620. 
London, 1826. Pickering. 

ALTHOUGH more than a century and a half 

has elapsed since the trave's of Bernier were 

first published, and many of the places de- 
scribed by him had not then been visited by 
any other European writer, yet such were the 
fidelity of his narrative ond the correctness of 
his observations, that a'l succeeding travellers 
have felt, that in ma: respects they had 
been anticipated. Gil)’ and Robertson, 
the historians, quote I3* = er with approba- 
tion, and the able, intelligent, and scientific 

Major Rennell, styles him ‘the most. in- 

structive of all East Indian travellers.’ In 

short, the writers and voyagers of all ages, 
since the time in which he wrote, pronounce 

Bernier to be one of the most accurate and 

ingenious writers on Hindostan ; indeed there 

are few authors whose reputation survives 
them so long as that of Bernier, of whom we 
find the following biographical notice in the 
preface to this work :— 

‘Francis Bernier was born at Angers, in 

France, but in what year it is not ascertained.* 

He was educated for the medical profession, 


and after taking his degree of doctor of phy- 


sic at Montpellier, he resolved on gratifying 
his eager desire for travel. He visited Syria 
in 1654, proceeded thence to Egypt, and re- 
sided above a twelvemonth in Cairo, where 
he was infected with the plague. Soon after 
his recovery, he sailed from Suez for the pur- 
pose, as he tells us in the commencement of 
his narrative, of exploring every part of the 
Red Sea; but, on his arrival at Mokha, find- 
ing it unsafe to visit Gonda, he abandoned 
his first design and embarked on board a ves- 
sel bound to Surat, in Hindostan. In that 
country he remained twelve years, eight of 
which he acted as physician to Aureng-Zébe. 
Danechmend Khan, the favourite omrah of 
this prince, and the patron of scientific and 
literary men, encouraged and protected the 
intelligent and useful stranger, and when he 
ee Aureng-Zebe, in his progress 


to Kashmire, Dr. Bernier was attached to his 


Suite. On his return to France, our author 
published his Travels. The most illustrious 
and distinguished personages courted his so- 
ciety, and he lived on terms of intimacy with 

acine, Boileau, St. Evremont, Ninon de 
L’Enclos, Madame de la Labliere, and Lul- 
= Saint Evremont calls him 

the handsome philosopher,” in allusion to 
his fine face and figure, the elegance of his 





* ‘Voltaire supposes it was in 1625.’ 
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| which had not been prepared under her su- 
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manners, and the charms of his conversation. 
His philosophy, (since we must so pervert 
the term,) was that of Epicurus, and he seems 
to have been an enthusiastic admirer of Gas- 
sendi. He rejected the divine doctrines of 
our holy faith, and embraced the speculative 
impieties of those learned men. But it is 
creditable to the taste of our age that his phi- 
losophical treatises are neglected, while his 
travels are betterappreciated and more highly 
esteemed than at any former period. 

‘ His death, which happened in 1688, was 
caused, the younger Racine informs us, by a 
stroke of cutting raillery on the part of the 
first-president, De Harlay, at the festive 
board. The metaphysical conceits of Gas- 
sendi inspired him with no strength of mind, 
and the philosopher died of what is called a 





broken heart.’ 

It will be said, but surely such a work as 
the travels of Bernier could not remain long 
untranslated, and certain it is, that his works 
were ‘Englished out of French, in 1672,’ 
but that in a style almost unintelligible, and 
often incorreet: for instance, les gentils du 
pais, (the pagans of the country,) was render- 
ed the country gentry. The travels of Ber- 
nier relate to a period almost immediately 
antecedent to our establishment in India, and 
they give a faithful history of that vast em- 
pire under its Moslem conquerors. A new 
translation of this valuable work has long 
been called for, and we are only surprised 
that edition after edition had not been pub- 
lished long ago. 

M. Bernier arrived at Surat, in Hindos- 
tan, during the time that Shah-Jehan, or 
King of the World was reigning; he was the 
tenth in descent from Timour Lenk, (the 
lame prince,) who is corruptly called Tamer- 
lane. It is not, however, our intention to 
follow Bernier through his succinct and faith- 
ful history, but we shall select such passages 
as illustrate the character of the age or the 
manners of the people Shah-Jehan had 
four sons and two daughters; to the eldest of 
the latter, Begum-Saheb, he had an attach- 
ment, to which we can scarcely al'ude; he 
reposed unbounded confidence in this his fa- 
vourite child, who watched over his safety, 
and wa3 so cautiously observant, that no dish 
was permitted to appear upon the royal table 


perintendence. The princess had some 
amours, which were avenged in a most dread- 
ful manner by her father ; two instances are 
thus related by Bernier :— 

‘It is said, then, that Begum-Saheb, al- 
though confined in a seraglio, and guarded 





like other women, received the visits of a | 
young man of no very exalted rank, but of 
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ble, surrounded as she was on all sides hy 
those of her own sex whose envy she had long 
provoked, that her conduct should eseape de- 
tection. ‘Shah-Jehap was apprised of her 
guilt, and resolved to enter her apartments at 
an unusual and unexpected hour. The inti- 
mation of his approach was too sudden to al- 
low her the choice of more than one place of 
concealment. The affrighted gallant sought 
refuge in the capacious cauldron used for the 
baths. The king’s countenance denoted nei- 
ther surprise nor displeasure; he discoursed 
with his daughter on ordinary topics, but fi- 
nished the conversation by observing, that 
the state of her skin indicated a neglect of her 
customary ablutions, and that it was proper 
she should bathe. He then commanded the 
eunuchs to light a fire under the cauldron, 
and did not retire until they gave him te un- 
derstand that his wretched victim was noo 
more, ° 

‘At a subsequent period, Begum-Saheb 
formed another attachment, which also had a 
tragical termination. She chose for her kane- 
saman, or steward, a Persian, named Nazir- 
Khan, a young nobleman remarkable for 
grace and mental accomplishments, full of 
spirit and ambition, and the favourite of the 
whole court. Shaista-Khan, the uncle af 
Aureng-Zébe, greatly esteemed this young 
Persian, and ventured to propose him for 
Begum -Saheb’s husband; a proposition 
which was very ill received by the Mogul. 
He had indeed already entertained some sus- 
picion of an improper intercourse between 
the favoured nobleman and the princess, and 
did not long deliberate on the course he 
should pursue. Asa mark of distinguished 
favour, the king presented the betel, in the 
presence of the whole court, to the unsus- 
pecting youth, which he was obliged imme- 
diately to masticate, agreeably to the custom 
ofthe country. Little did the unhappy lover 
imagine that he had received poison from the 
hand of the smiling monarch, but indulging 
in dreams of future bliss, he withdrew from 
the palace, and ascended his palanqyin. 
Such, however, was the activity of the poison, 
that he died before he could reach home. The 
Indians mix with the betel certain delicate 
leaves, a small portion of lime made of sea- 
shells, and other ingredients. The effect 
produced by its mastication is to render the 
breath sweet and the lips red.’ 

The four sons of Shah-Jehan, each raised 
to a vice-royalty, excited the fears of their fa- 
ther, and not without reason, for, before his 
death, they were each trying to possess him- 
self ofthe empire; a fierce war commenced be- 
tween Dara, the eldestson, and Aureng-Zéhbe, 
and Morad Bakche, two of the youngest, in 


| an agreeable person. It was scarcely possi- ! which they all displayed prodigies of valour; 
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by an act of treachery, however, Dara was 
defeated, and Aureng-Zébe gained the crown 
of Hindostan. Dara, and most of his family, 
were put to death, as was Morad Bakche. 
Sultan Sujah, the only remaining brother, 
was also got rid of. When Aureng-Zébe 
was seated on the throne, an embassy was 
sent to him from the King of Ethiopia; there 
was also one still more splendid from the 
King of Persia :— 

‘Aureng-Zébe, during the stay of this em- 


bassy at Delhi, was careful to demean himself | 


with strict propriety ; unlike his father, Shah- 
Jehan, who, upon a similar occasion, e:ther 
provoked the anger of the ambassador of the 
celebrated Shah-Abas, by an ill-timed haugh- 
tiness, or excited his contempt by an unbe- 
coming familiarity. 

‘A Persian, who wishes to indulge in any 
satirical merriment at the expense of the In- 
dians, relates a few such anecdotes as the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘When Shah-Jehan had made several 
f-untless attempts to subdue the arrogance of 
the ambassador, whom no arguments or ca- 
resses could induce to salute the Great Mogul 
according to the Indian mode, he devised this 
artifice to gain his end. THe commanded 
that the grand entrance of the court leading 
to the Am-kas, where lie intended to receive 
the ambassador, 
wicket only left open; a wicket so low, that 
a man could not pass through without stoop- 


ing, and holding down the head, as is cus- 
Shah- | 


tomary in making the Indian salam. 
Jehan hoped, by this expedient, to have it in 
his power to say that the ainbassador, in ap- 
proaching the royal presence, bowed the head 
even nearer to the ground than is usuai in his 
court; but the proud and quick-sighted Per- 


sian, penetrating into the Mogul’s design, en- | 


tered the wicket with his back turned toward 
the king, 
overcome by the ambassador's 
said, indignantly, “ Eh-bed-bakt, wretch ! 
cidst thou imagine thou wast entering a sta- 
ble of asses like thyself?” ‘I did imagine 
it,” was the answer. “Who, on going 


through such a door, can believe he is visit- | 


ing any but asses ?” 

‘Another story is this:—Shah-Jehan dis- 
pleased with some rude and coarse answer 
made by the Persian ambassador, was pro- 


— 
em 


i 
| creditable to the astrologers. The large ma- | 
jority of Asiatics are so infatuated in favour | 


~ ’ | 
should be closed, and the: 


, : 
_duce the ge. erals to commence the engage- 


_and no journey is undertaken, without con- 


Shah-Jehan vexed, to see himself | 
b 

stratagem, | 

/ance, and attended with such important and 


| drowned. 


a 
voked to say, “ Eh-bed-bakt! has then | 
Shah-Abas no gentleman in his court that he 


$:nGcs me § 
yes! the court of my sovereign abounds with 
polite and accomplished men; but he adapts 
the ambassador to the king.” 


to dine at the royal table, and secking, as 
usual, an occasion to discompose and vex 
him; whiie the Persian was busily employed 
in picking a great many bones, the king said 
coolly, “ Eheltchygy, my lord ambassador 
what shall the dovs eat?” “* Kich: ry, was 
the prompt answer ; a favourite dish of Shah- 
Jehan, and which he was then devouring 
with avidity. 
nous plants, the general food of the commen 
people. 


‘The Mogul inquiring what he thought of 


his new Delhi. then byilding, as compared to 


Kichery is a mess of lecumi- ! solid principles, and whet!.er it be not used | 
} ; > not use 


uch a hare-brained fellow?” “O | 


ed. It was insinuated that, in Frangistan, 
‘ 


; 7 © ’ . . 
where the sciences flourish. or 


om P & —_ " ® : . : ’ o 1 e 
‘(cess to tne ereat, of making them feel their | 
. | 
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.4 

at 
until the ] 
' certained, 


| wondered that an astrolover of such extensive 
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‘One day, having invited the ambassador | experience, and who had for many years pre- 


— 


Ispahan ; he answered aloud, and with an | 
oath, ‘ Billah! billah! Ispahan cannot be | 
compared to the dust of your Delhi:’ which 
reply the king took as a high encomium upon 
his favourite city, though the ambassador in- 
tended it in sportive derision, the dust being | 
intolerable in Deth:. 
‘Lastly, the Persians pretended that their, 
countryman being pressed by Shah-Jehan to | 
tell him candidly how he estimated the rela- 
tive power of the Kings of Hindostan and 
Persia; he observed, that he likened India 
to a full moon fifteen or sixteen days old, | 
and Persia to a young moon of two or three | 
days. This ingenious answer was at first 
very flattering to the great mogul’s pride, but 
became a source of deep mortification when 
he had rightly interpreted the ambassador’s 
meaning ; which was, that the kingdom of 
Hindostan is now on thie decline, and that of 
Persia advancing, like the crescent, in splene | 
dour and magnitude.’ | 
{ 

| 


The astrologers were very busy with thei 
advice to Aureng-Zeéebe :— 
‘An event occurred at this period not very | 


of judicial astrology, that, according to their 

phra seology, no circumstance can happen be- 

low, which is not written above. In every | 

enterprise they consult their astrologers. 

When two armies have completed every pre- 

paration for battle, no consideration can in- 
1 


ment until the sahet be performed ; that is, 
yropitious moment for attack be as- 
In like manner, no commanding 


officer is nominated, no marriage takes place, 


sulting these seers. Their advice is consi- 





dered absolutely necessary, even on the most 
trifling occasions ; as the proposed purciiase | 
of a slave, or the first wearing of new clothes. 
This silly superstition is so general an ennoy- 





disagreeable consequences, that | am asto- 
nished it has continued so long: the astrolo- 
ger is necessarily made acquainted with every 
transaction, public and private, with every 
project, common and extraordinary. 

‘Now it happened that the king’s princi- 
pal astrologer feil into the water and was | 
This melancholy accident caused | 
a great sensation at court, and proved injuri- 
ous to the reputation of these professors in 
divination. The man who had thus lost his_ 
life always performed the sahet for the king 
and the omrahs; and the people naturally 


— 
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‘The astrologers were much displeased 
with these and similar observations, and par- 


ticularly with the following anecdote, which 
was universally known and repeated ;:— 
| Shah-Abas, the great king of Persia, having 


given orders that a small piece of ground 


| within the seraglio should be prepared for g 


garden, the master-gardener, intended to 
plant there several fruit trees on a given day; 
but the astrologer, assuming an air of vast 
consequence, declared that unless the time 
of planting were regulated by the sahet, ig 
was impossible that the trees should thrive, 
Shah-Abas having acquiesced in the pro- 
priety of the remark, the astrologer took his 
instruments, turned over the pages of his 
books, made his calculations and concluded 
that, by reason of this or that conjunction of 
the planets, it was necessary to plant the 
trees before the expiration of another hour, 


|The gardener, who thought of nothing less 


than an appeal to the stars, was absent when 


this wise determination was formed; but 
| persons were soon procured to accomplish 


the work: holes were dug, and all the trees 
put into the ground, the king placing them 
liimself, that it might be said they were all 


| planted by the hand of Shah-Abas. The 


gardener returning at his usual hour in the 
afternoon, was greatly surprised to see his 
labour anticipated; but observing that the 
trees were not ranged according to the order 
he had originally designed, that an apricot, 
for example, was placed in the soil intended 
for an apple tree, and a pear tree in that pre- 
pared for an almond, he pulled up the pre- 
mature plantation, and laid down the trees 
for that night on the ground, covering the 
roots with earth. In an instant the astrologer 
was apprised of the gardener’s proceedings, 
and he was equally expeditious in complain- 
ing to Shah-Abas, who, on his part, sent im- 
mediately for the culprit. ‘* How is it,” 
cried the monarch indignantly, “ that you 
have presumed to tear up trees planted by 
my own hands; trees put into the ground 
after the sclemn performance of the sahet? 
We cannot now hope to repair the mischief, 
The stars had marked the hour for planting, 
and no fruit can henceforth grow in the gar- 
den.” The honest rustic had taken libe- 
ral potations of Schiraz wine, and looking 
askance at the astrologer, observed, after an 
oath or two. “ Billah, billah, an admirable 


-sahet certainly! thou augur ofevil! Trees 


} 


planted under thy direction at noon, are in 
Shah- 


Abas, hearing this unexpected piece Of sa- 


tirical drotlery, laughed heartily, turned his 


back upon the astrologer, and walked away 


We chall, for the present, pass over a long 
neriod, to quote our author's very interesting 
account of the effect two eclipses had on the 
people of France and India:— — . 

«T have witnessed two solar eclipses which 
it is scarcely possible I should evenforget. 
he one I saw from France in the year 16545 
the other from Delhi in India in 1666. The 
sigit of the first eclipse was impressed upon 
my mind by the childish credulity of the 
French people, and by ther groundless and 
unreasonable alarm; an alarm 30 excessive, 
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that some bought drugs as charms to defend | terrace the solemnizat U0 n ot the grand echpse- 
themselves agi tinst the eclipse; some kept | festival, a festival which was kept wit the 
themselves closely shut up, and excluded ’all | same external observances in the Indas, in 


licht, either in carefully-barred apartments 
or in cellars ; while thousands tlocked to 
their resp yective churches : some apprenend- | | 
ing and dreading a malign and dangerous i in- 
fluence: others believ: ing that the last da: ay 

at hand, and that th e eclipse was about * to 
shake the foundations of the world. Such 
were the absurd notions entertained by our 
countrymen, notwithstandi: 1g the writings O 
Gassendi, Roberval, and other cclebr: 
tronomers and philosop hers, which 

demonstrated that the eclipse was only simi- 
jar to many others which had been produc- 
tive of no mischief; that this obscuration 


rey 


of the sun was known and predicted, and 
was without any other peculiarity than what 


might be found in the reverics of inipenst 
or designing astrologers. 

‘ The eclipse of 1666 is also indelib!y im- 
printed on my memory by the ridic. i 
errors and strange superstitions of the In- 
dians. At the time fixed for its appearance 
I took my station on the terrace of my house, 
situated on the banks of the Jumna; when 
I saw both shores of tie river, for nearly a 
league in length, covered with pagans or 
idolaters, who stced in the water up to their 
waist, their eyes rivetted to the skies, waich- 
ing the commencement of the eclipse, in 
order to plunge and wash themselves at the 
very instant. The little boys and girls were 
quite naked ; the men had nothing but a 
scarf round their middie, and the ‘married 
women and girls of six or seven years of age 
were covered with a single cloth. Persons 
of rank or wealth, such as rajahs, (pagan so- 
vereign princes, and generally courtiers in 
the service and pay of the ki ing ») errats or 
meney-ennngers, i ankers, jewellers, and other 
rich merchants crossed from the opposite side 
of the river with their families, and pitching 
their tents, fixed kanates or screens in the 
water within which they and their 
washed and performed the usual ceremonies 
without any exposure. No sooner did these 
idolaters perceive that the obscuration of the 
sun- was becun, 


Wives 


ae they all raised a loud 
cry, and plunged the whole body under 
water several times in quick succession ; 
after which they stood in the river, lifted 
their eyes and hands toward the sun, mut- 
tered and prayed with seeming devotion, 
filling their hands from time to time -with 
water, which they threw in the direc- 
tion of the sun, bowing their heads very 
low and movin g and turning their arn 
hands, sometimes one wey , sometimes ano- 
ther. The deluded people continue to plu ge, 
mutter, pray, and perform ‘their silly trie 

until the end of the eclipse. On india, 
they threw pieces of silver at a great dis 

tance into the Jumna, and gave alms to the 
brahmins, who failed not to be present at 
this absurd ceremony I remarked that 
every dividual, on coming out of the wa- 
ter, put on new clothes » pi: rced on the sand 
for that purpose, and th 1t several of the most 
ee left their old garments as presents for 
the brahmins. ? 


‘T,, = 
id I observe from mv 


is an j 


im this manner . 


ymin as- 


the Ganges, and in the , 0 ther river 3 of Liin- 
even in all the ta- 

labs or reservoirs of water; and it is calcu- 
lated that the Tannesar contained, on tuatoc- 
casion, more than one hundred and fiity th 
sand persons, assembied from zal parts of the 
empire ; the waters of that stream ‘beisie con- 
sidered, on the day of ane tips 2, more holy 


dos tan ; ‘it was celebrated 


OU- 


i 
fr 


and meritorious than ioe of any other 
river. 

‘The Great Mogul, though a Musselman, 
permits iese ancient an is rstitious prac- 


or not daring to disturb 
exercises of their reli- 
described is 


tices; not wishing, 
the Pacans in the free 
gion. idut the ceremony | have 


not | oe ied until a certain number of 


neat d re king W it! 


m their nation, have 

a lack of rupees, 
equal to about fifty ti anal crowns ; in re- 
turn for which he begs their acceptance only 


i imins, as dep uties fr 


, of a few vests and an old elephant. 
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pressions, ) t 
it blackens to the 
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‘T shall now mention the wise and con- 
vincing reasons assigned for the festival of 
the eclipse, and for the rites with which it 1s 
attended, 


‘We have, say the Hindoos, our four 


beids: thatis, our four books of law, sacred 
'and divine writings given unto us by God 
‘himself, through the medium of Brumha 
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hooks teach that a certain deutah, an 
| malionant and 


very 1m- 


ihese 
1 extremely 
vous, very dark, very black, 
very filthy, (these are their own ex- 
fF the sun, which 
S and 
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nischi C 
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lads wel” Zicil = 
colou! of ink, imect 


obscures; that ti 


tah, but of the most beneficent and perfect 
kind, is thrown into a state of the greatest 


uneasiness, and st ffers a most cruel agony, 

, ° ’ ° ¥ in4 
while in the power of and infected by this 
wicked and black being; that an ende — ar 
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Whiverton Hall has undergone in “its general 
structure, that a tolerable idea may still be 
formed of it, as it stood in the days of its 
pristine beauty. It is true, that its noble 
entirety has been subdivided into humble 
habit: itions, whose squalid appearance differs 
lamentably from the guy a: id magnificent de- 
corations and accompaniments, which, as the 
uote r wnat of its eatiier possessors, it cofld 
have boasted of;—the pavement is broken 
and neglected, and rendered in many places 
uneven, from the partial displacing of the 
stones, by the rank weeds that have s sprung 
7 in the interstices. Broken glass, ruinous 
gateways, 2 nd courts strewed with nameless 
and accumulating litter, give to the place, on 
a near approach, an appearance of n eglect 
and desolation, that jars most harshly upon 
the mind, when reverting to the fancy-traced 
picture of its ancient splendour. But the 
building itself retains much of its original 
aspect, and rising from a distance, on ws 
right, imbedded in the spreading foliage t 
surrounds it, stills presents to the eye of Ob. - 
servation, an object of no common beauty 
and interest.’ 

Sir Jolin Chiverton the hero of the tale 
together with his lovely sister Ellice, inha- 
bit this hall of their ancestors, but it appears 
that the knight has no just claim to the title 

he will of a grandfather 
een all assigned to Ellice and 


aban ‘ 
this, 


they have | ) 
heirs. Mu 
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attendant to accompany her; but as the lat- 
ter declines the enterprise, she determines 
to proceed by herself :— 

‘ Ellice bolted the door of her chamber, 
east an anxious glance around, and took u 
the ponderous keys. Her hand trembled, 


and a faint shudder for a moment passed | 


over her t ame. 

* “ Tow is this,” thought she, “ that my 
boasted resolution should thus fail me in the 
hour of trial, when I have most need of sup- 
port—thus trifling —thus weak beyond a 
woman's weakness. Beyond a woman's 
weakness ! oh, how many of my sex have 
endured, without a sigh or a tear, the worst 
realities of evil; have suffered and died for 
those they loved ; and shall Ellice Chiverton 
start from encountering a dark cellar, for him 
who has risked—good Heaven, it may be, 
has lost his life for her sake—ungrateful girl! 
even now the last blood of life—now Heaven 
protect me!” 

‘She took from an open cabinet a small 
box, and snatching up the keys and a lamp, 
pushed aside a part of the arras, the removal 
of which disclosed a narrow door. It yiclded 
to her hand, and she passed rapidly down a 
long and steep flight of stairs. They termi- 
nated in a narrow quadrangle, from which 
external light was wholly excluded. There 
was a door in one of the walls, and Ellice 
was examining the keys, when she perceived 
the passage was open. The door had de- 
cayed and dropped from its hinges, and 
leaned against the wall obliquely, leaving a 
sufficient space for her passing. She glided 
through the opening, and entered the ad- 
~yolning vault. 

‘It was lofty and spacious. A massive 
pular, nsing in the centre of the place, met 
and supported the arched and groined roof, 
the nitrous exudations from which hung in 
dripping and glittering stalactites. To the 
pillar were affixed iron staples, from some 
of which hung chains, and the stone itself, 
earved with many initials, presented a me- 
lancholy record of the lingering occupations 
of suffering wretches. Subsequently, the 
place seemed to have been destined to kind- 
hier purposes, for along one side were ranged 
huge barrels, once full with liquid hoards, 
but now broken and decayed. No trace 
could be detected, from which it might be 
inferred, that human footsteps had there in- 
terrupted the solitude of long years. 

‘ Ellice paused and listened. ‘The streneth 
and closeness of the masonry seemed imper- 
vious to sounds from the mansion above, and 
in the dismal chamber itself the ear met no 
noise, save the monotony of the condensed 
damp that streamed down the walls, and 
splashed in heavy drops from the roof. She 
sought an outlet, and was not long in dis- 
covering a door, the lock of which yielded 
with difficulty to one of the keys she bore. 
She passed to the next chamber, the next, 
and the next. They differed little from the 
first. The same massive and gloomy archi- 
tecture, the same appearance of desolation, 
and the same cold and dripping dews were 
found in exch. On leaving the last of these, 
iilice found herself in a low passage. It 
was hewn ia the rock, and she was aware 











that she had passed from under the limits of 
the hall, and that the place of her destination 
was near. Through a crevice of the rock 
she heard the sullen noise of the waters as the 
river rolled by. She hastened on til her 
progress was interrupted by another door. 
She stopped, her heart throbbed violently— 
her wearied limbs trembled beneath her, and 
the doubting anxiety that filled her breast, 
nigh deprived her of the power of motion. 

‘She recovered from the agitation that 
possessed her, and knocked at the door. No 
answer was returned. A dull reverberation 
along the passage, the voice of the awakened 
echoes, alone replied. She repeated the 
knock again and again, and heard again the 
hollow answer of the echo. Other sound 
there was none. 

‘* Tie speaks not,” said Ellice inwardly, 
* he will speak no more. His heart is cold, 
and mine, I feel, will not long survive. Yet, 
the last tribute of affection, Ellice Chiverton 
may yet pay. I will visit his cold corse, 
and take a last look of him, who has loved 
but too well for himselfand me. And then 
—I would that the same fate might reach 
me too: that, stretched by his, my lifeless 
form might attest the depth of a woman’s 
suffering, of a woman’s love.”’ 

‘It was long ere the lock of the prison 
door yielded to the key which Ellice applied 
to it. At length it opened; she stepped on 
firmly, for in the belief of his death, calamity 
had done its worst. There is a degree of 
sorrow, when it ceases to indicate itself by 
the outward and visible sign, and such was 
hers. No shudder, no tear, not the shaking 
of the hand, or the light quiver of the lip had 
betrayed, had there been any to watch, the 
inward working of the spirit. 

‘The gloomy chamber into which Ellice 
entered, bore a near resemblance to those 
she had already traversed. The damp ex- 
halations with which it was filled, obscured 
the light of the lamp, whose glimmering 
light hardly sufficed to direct her to a corner 
of the dungeon, where, stretched on a heap 
of straw, she discerned a figure, apparently 
lifeless. Her breathing stayed—her feet 
seemed rooted to the ground. With a vio- 
lent effort she sprang forward—dropped on 
her knees by the side of the motionless form. 
“It is he, he lives—holy Virgin, he lives !”’ 

‘The object of her hasty exclamations, 
aroused by them from the faint slumber in 
which he had been wrapped, started from 
his wretched couch, and cast his awakened 
eyes on the form of pale beauty that knelt 
by him. 

‘“ My dream, yet here! and am IJ not 
awake—'tis even more distinct—speak, I 
adjure thee? what art thou, that hauntest 
thus my sleeping and waking hours in that 
semblance ?” 

‘ And dost thou ask who I am, Regi- 
nald?—am I so far forgotten in one brief 
hour ’—for surely ‘tis not more since we 
parted. But thou wert wounded, and —~—” 


‘«* Speak to me not of wounds—of hurts 
—I know none—I feel none, while thou 
arthere. Dut say, how camest thou hither? 
—has cruelty dared—but no, it could not 





—thou art not imprisoned in these dreary 
vaults ?” 

‘« Think not so harshly, Reginald ;—but 
thy wounds—thy wounds? I must e’en, for 
want of a better, be thy leech; and wilt 
thou dispute with thy physician ?” 

‘She prevented his reply, and opening the 
box she had brought with her, took thence 
the materials of her simpie surgery.’ 

Having bound up her lovers wounds, 
none of which were dangerous, she urges his 
immediate departure alone, which he at 
length reluctantly assents to, and they sepa- 
rate with vows of eternal constancy. On her 
return, she meets her brother in the vaults, 
who, enraged at finding his victim has es- 
caped through her means, dashes her to the 
earth; she recovers herself, and im attempt- 
ing to make her escape by a dangerous pass, 
which she had previously described to her 
lover, she loses her footing, and is drowned. 
This unlooked-for calamity, on the eve of Sir 
John’s nuptials, has a dreadful effect on his 
spirits, but he is encouraged to proceed by 
his physician. The wedding morning is at- 
tended with ill omens, which increase the 
bridegroom's dejection ; the ceremony, how- 
ever, takes place, and wine is brought to aid 
his spirits, but the mysterious appearance, 
over the banquet-table, of a sable hatchment, 
denoting the death of the knight, again throws 
him into consternation. The arrival of Re- 
ginald Prestwyche with a powerful train soon 
follows, and the tale terminates somewhat 
mysteriously aud abruptly, but, at the same 
time, most tragically. 

By the extracts we have given, it will be 
seen that this romance is powerfully written; 
it is introduced by some neat dedicatory 
stanzas, but which have no reference to the 
story, and these with the following song are 
the only poetical pieces in the volume:— 


‘SONG. 

‘ The rose that spreads its summer bloom, 
Is false, and fades at winter's gloom ; 
The April beam, the flowers of May, 
Are false, for soon they fleet away ;— 

But ladies, can you say me nay, 
Women are more false than they. 

‘Yet trust the rose while summer smiles, 
While yet its scent the sense beguiles,; 
Trust April’s sun, nor fear its showers ; 
In Autumn look for May's white flowers;— 

Do this—but seek not e’er to spy, 
The glance of truth in woman’s eye.’ 


Songsters take great liberties, and although 
we have given the above as a specimen of 
the author's verse, we by no means wish 
it to be considered as congenial to our senti- 
ments. 


—_— 4 





Practical Observations in Surgery: more par- 
ticularly as regards the Naval and Mibtary 
Service. Illustrated by Cuses and various 
Official Documenis. Second Edition, coP- 
siderably enlarged. By Avex. CopLaxD 
Hurcuison, Surgeon to H. M. Dock- 
Yard at Sheerness, and to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Clarence, &c. 8vo. pp» 431+ 
London, 1826. Underwoods. _ 

Ir is a fact, which will not, we believe, be 
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favourable for extracts for general readers, | - * In addition to what has been stated, it 


or science has felt its beneficial influ- : ; 
ait becomes necessary to mention that I had 





ence in a higher degree than the science of 
surgery; and the reason assigned for this ad- 
vance, in the preface to the volume before 
us, is, we think, ajustone. ‘The different 
wars of defence or aggression in which the 
yarious states of Europe have been unhap- 
pily engaged for so many years past, have 
tended, extensively, to enlarge the boundaries 
of surgical science, and to give a decisive 
boldness and dexterity to the operatic part, 
of which the most skilful of our predecessors, 
at the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, could form no idea.’ 

There is not, perhaps, a more striking in- 
stance of the difference between medical 
knowledge at the present time and during last 
century than in the case of thesea-scurvy. The 
guthor of Anson’s Voyages, published about 
seventy years ago, after eloquently depicting 
and bitterly deploring the horrors of the sea- 
scurvy, by which a crew of four hundred men 
were reduced to eight efficient hands, con- 
cludes his narrative with pronouncing, that 
this wag a disease which admitted of no re- 
medy! Since that time, however, means at 
all times accessible and practicable have been 
devised, by which this disorder, (which little 
more than half a century ago, was thought to 
admit of no remedy,) has been extirpated 
from the navy ! 

This is not a solitary, though a very strik- 
ing instance, for the truth is, that the whole 
science of surgery has been improved, the 
British navy has been strengthened, and the 
lives of our brave tars extended. Norare the 
advantages confined to the navy or the army, 
though in the practice acquired in these pro- 
fessions the improvements have been prin- 
cipally made, but they have extended uni- 
versally, and have thus benefited the world at 
large. 

Dr. Hutchison’s life has been devoted 
to the service of his country in the navy, 
and he has not only an ardent love of 
his profession, but few persons have had 
more ample means of exercising it, both 
afloatand on shore. After serving in almost 
every quarter of the globe, the surgical de- 
partment of the Royal Naval Hospital at 
Deal, was, for seven or eight years, solely 
committed to his management, and, during 
the whole of that period, the practice was 
Open to the inspection and observation of all 
the medical officers of the fleet, who were, 
besides, invariably summoned by public 
signal to attend operations. 

Of the work before us, we presume not to 
Speak professionally, but while the reputation 
of the author is a pledge of its value, the cir- 
Cumstance of its reaching a second edition is 
4 proof that its merit has been appreciated. 

he author commences with observations on 
amputation, and on the proper period for 
amputating in gun-shot wounds and all re- 
centaccidents. Dr. Hutchison is of opinion, 
that the sooner the Operation is performed 
the better, and he adduces sufficient argu- 
ments and cases in proof of his opinion. 

The work next treats of simulated or 
feigned diseases, hospital gangrene, cases of 

Weases in the brain, and a variety of other 
ribjects. A surgical wosk is net the mest 





‘ 


though they may be amused at some of the 
tricks of sailors in feigned diseases, which we 
subjoin :— 

‘I recollect amputating the leg of a man 
at Deal Hospital, for a caries of the tibia, 
extending to the ankle-joint and upwards to 
the knee. This man asserted that he had 
never ‘ played any tricks’’ with his leg, al- 
though I was persuaded and asserted that he 
had; and in this he persisted until the day 
after his leg was removed, when I showed 
him a piece of copper coin, which [ had that 
morning discovered on dissecting the ampu- 
tated limb, imbedded between the gastrocne- 
meus and soleus muscles, nearly three inches 
from the margin of the ulcer. The unfortu- 
nate man then candidly stated, that he had 
thrust the piece of money into the ulcer, 
about nine months before, with the view of 
obtaining his discharge by invaliding; and 
he lived to lament his tmprudence. 

‘As a remedy or preventive against such 
impostures, it has long been a practice in 
the navy and army to trust to a well-applied 
bandage, from the toes upwards to the knee, 
to seal the end of the roller with wax, and to 
impress it with the surgeon’s own seal; but 
it was not long ere I discovered that this 
method was totally inefficient, by frequently 
observing a coagulum of blood upon the 
surface of the ulcer, and the surrounding 
skin in a state of inflammation, notwith- 
standing that the bandage and dressings 
remained apparently entire and untouched. 
This occurrence was rather difficult to ac- 
count for, unless by the person striking the 
ulcered part against some hard substance: 
I afterwards, however, discovered, and it was 
confessed to have been done, by introducing 
a needle or pin through the bandage, and 
thus scratching the surface of the ulcer. 

‘To guard, therefore, against this new de- 
vice, I had a certain number of strong oaken 
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boxes, made in the shape of a large aquare | 


boot, to come up about four or five inches 
above the knee, the short thigh part of the 
boot forming with the leg an obtuse angle, 
so that the muscles of the diseased leg might 
be preserved in a relaxed or bent position. 
The upper end of this wooden boot was 
closed by a square piece of the same strong 
wood, with a circular hole cut in it to suit 
the circumference of the thigh, wuich was 
lined with list or leather, to prevent the cut 
edge of the wood from giving pain or un- 
easiness to the wearer. This boot, so made, 
is cut down the middle to the toe-part ; 
hinges are then put on, and a lock, which 


cannot easily be picked, attached to the cen- 


tre of the lez. Two narrow slits are then 
made through the sole of the boot, one on 
each side of the hollow of the foot, through 
which a leathern strap is passed, for the pur- 
pose of being attached to a circular one 
round the ankle of the impostor, by means 
of two buckles, which, being inside, will 
completely preclude the possibility of the 
person’s drawing his leg through. 

‘When such characters came under my 
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care in Deal Hospital, this was the plan pur- 
sued: and I uever failed to heal all these | 
utcera, after thiy measure was adopted, 


painted upon the lids or fronts of these boxes, 
in large letters, ‘‘ Punishment for Impostors ;” 
and in each ward, when they were not in 
use, we had two of them placed in the most 
conspicuous part, as a warning to all newly- 
admitted patients.’ 

The next case occurred in 1801, at the de- 
pot for prisoners at Stapleton, near Bris- 
tol:— 

‘In one of my daily visits in the prison, 
I was requested, with much earnestness and 
expression of concern, to visit a man in his 
hammock, who was stated to be labouring 
under high fever: his pulse was small, and 
so rapid that I could hardly count it; his 
tongue was covered with a brown coating, 
the eighth of an inch thick; and withal 
he was vomiting violently. Tobacco was 
Strongly smelt in what he rejected from his 
stomach; and on his recovering a little, I 
requested again to examine the tongue, when 
I removed a considerable portion of the soft 
and apparently foul subs‘ance, and brought 
it away with me on a piece of paper, for the 
purpose of examination, and which proved 
to be common brown soap. 

‘The man was conveyed to the hospital, 
and was narrowly watched for a few hours, 
at the end of which time his fever had en- 
tirely subsided ; when a full acknowledg- 
ment was made by him, that it had been a 
common practice to obtain admission into 
the hospital by using tobacco and soap, ag 
has been just described. But this diseovery 
nearly cost me my life; for the next time [ 
professionally visited the prison, this man 
made a thrust at me with a sword-stick, 
which, but for another prisoner who stood 
close to me, would certainiy have passed 
through my body.’ 

The next case was one of contraction in 
the joints, by the cook’s mate, on board the 
Druid frigate, commanded by that galiant 
hero, the conqueror of the Chesapeake, Sir 
Philip Broke, Bart. Dr. Hutchison recom- 
mended the fellow to be punished as an im- 
postor, but this Capt. Broke refused :— 

‘Upon this, I asked Captain B. whether, 
if I were to show the man’s arm to him, and 
to the whole ship’s company, rendered quite 
straight, without using force, would he then 
be convinced? His reply was in the affir- 
mative. 

‘After having acquainted Captain Broke 
with the plan 1 intended to pursue, he, in 
furtherance of the arrangement, ordered all 
hands on deck for punishment. When the 
man was stript for this purpose, [ examined 
the contracted arm with great attention and 
minuteness, never making any attempt to 
stretch it out, until 1 saw the influence of the 
will taken off from the muscles of his arm, 
by his earnestness and great anxiety to an- 
swer some question put to him by the cap- 
tain, who all the while I was so employed,’ 
(about ten minutes or a quarter of an bour,) 
kept engaging his attention in couversation, 
in order to divert his volition from the con- 
tracted arm: then, to the utter confusion of 
the cook's mate, and with indignant expres- 


| sions of “Shame!” “ Punish his!” echoing 
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2 vols. 12mo. pp. 411. London, 1826. 
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beginnings had been but small, and as he 


owed his whole fortune to his own industry 
and economy, he lived very sparing] ly in his 
eatlier years; but eve: en he 
had sucereded in dessin his first Pi e thou- 
which he used to say had cost 
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lis son, conceives that he is too fond of fri- 

olous pleasures and fantastical dress, and 
deficient in hberal sentiments and generous 
feelings. Continual reproofs sour the son’s 
disposition, action 13 misinterpreted, 
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LIED ABBE By 
‘ «© Yes, dear father, he has.” 
‘And what is your opinion with rerard 
to then ¥ 


é 66 Do 


[ have no words to expr ress my gratie 
tude! '—Saying this - ras ee i the hand of 
his parent, and ‘ki ISs f aa i wit ho less respect 
than e! noth ym. 

‘« Did you 
which [| maile a 


tkewise hear the conditions 


‘ 1 ow aradle fils 
‘© T shall most sacredly fulfil them, not 
| " ’ "TY , x Ron 
meéere:y as your ¢ nmands, wut also as th 
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| el , 
wisnes of my own neart 10 DeCOMe active 


is henceforth n 1y Only Wish. 
to be assisted in every important t unm devedhdne 

by your experience and fatherly advice, I 
confidence to see my en- 
deavours crowned with success. To contri- 
bute to your happ ness wil r be my fond- 


. , 
forward wit 


est eare. the h hiche ‘ter hei of which my 

| heart wil be ‘capable.’ 
‘ Taony £ shall not fail to be if I see you 
prosner—bBut why are you silent respecting 


‘one of the main conditions; Ll mean your 








marriace /~-ilave you not yet made your 


‘With the usual timidity with which such 
ymonly answered, the son 
red: © 1 have, father.’ 
6 To I know the lady ?”’ 
‘With stili greater timidity he continued: 
“it is but very rece ntly th: it you have be- 
come acqua inted with her.”— But his words 
suddenly began to flow most rapidly, on his 
beginning to praise the virtues of his beloved, 
and to reproach the malice of certain 
wretches, whe ose malignant and envenomed 
tongues not even the most pure and spotless 
virtue could escape. 
‘<< This pre foe ig enouch to frighten one. 
} person you 


questions are cot 
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~h 


1e the name of the 


better for having 
pronounced the name of the widow 1n a sub- 
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i your kind approbation, your fatherly con- 
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honour. Thus her presence became natu- 
rally agreeable to you, for it reminded you of 
the noblest act of your life; but as for a ge- 
nuine sincere passion, a real and fervent 
love, which will last till old age, and might 
fully indemnity you for every thing that you 
would be obliged to renounce or sacrifice for 
her sake—no, my son! I cannot possibly 
suppose this to be the case; I cannot, I as- 
sure you. 

«« And why not, my good father? What 
should I be obliged to renounce for her sake ? 
What is to be sacrificed’—For my part I 
cannot imagine.” 

«Js then wealth no consideration with 
you, which so many others might have 
brought you ?—The widow has no fortune of 
her own.” 

«« Very true; but 

¢« Out of the miserable wreck of her hus- 
band’s property, her portion, according to 
our laws, will be the moiety only; and what 
can that possibly be?” 

‘Well, I will restrict myself, my dear 
father; I will reduce the expenses of the firm 
as well as of my household to the narrowest 
compass possible. I will become economical 
and active in the highest degree.” 

‘© Very well! But all thts for whom ?— 


a 








a ee 0 er ee 





This is a question you will ask some time or , 


other, and which J must ask now. For a 
woman, who is no longer in the first bloom 
of youth, and of whose beauty, after a few 
short years, perhaps scarcely a vestige will 
remain.” 

‘Ts it then her beauty to which [ look ? 
I call God to witness, that, in this regard I 
have never compared her with any other wo- 
man breathing. What touched my heart, 
and made me her’s for ever, were the virtues 
which she evinced in so many a sad and try- 
ing situation, and of which [ have been for 
months the near and happy witness.” 

‘The old gentleman walked once more up 
and down the room, and was silent. —*‘ She 
has children,” resumed he, after a few mo- 
ments’ pause. 

‘“They increase my love for her. 
are two angels.” 

““ Yes, but angels who have necessities. 
Suppose the little which will remain to them 
out of the property of their father, should, 


Thev 
v 


through some cause or other, be lost; these | 


children, who have called you father, will lay 
you under the obligation of providing for 
them as a father.” 

*“That I should certainly do, and with 
the greatest joy in the world.” 

‘With joy ’—But what you bestow upon 
them, will be so much taken from your own 
children. You will foolishly lavish upon 
strangers that property which should benetit 
your own.— How can you even conceive such 
anidea? How can you cherish it even for a 
Single instant ?”’ 

*The son knew his father too well not to 
be extremely surprised at all this, and he 
said: “The sentiments which you are utter- 
ing, do not emanate from your own heart 
and soul, my father; no, I am sure they do 
not,”’— 

* “What do you mean /” 

a, Yes, you create another heart and soul 


| } 
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for yourself; a strange, narrow, and con-| of this; be a man! 


Dry up your tears, dear 


tracted heart, and which you would fain per-} Charles! We must now goto your mother, 


suade me was also my own. From this you 


draw the arguinents by which you think to | 


confound or convince me.—lI see I have al- 


ever ! 
will do so! 
heaven’’—and here he folded his hands toge- 
ther with great energy—‘“‘is, that you may 
live long, very long, and behold with your 


own eyes how much you mistook me, and | 


how much you did me wrong !”—He turned 
away from his father towards the window, 


with a heart entirely distracted, aud torn by | 


the most acute and agonising feelings. 
‘A more unequivocal proof of his sincerity 


to let her participate in our joy.’ 
Mr. Gans, in a postscript, gives a short 


_ biographical sketch of the author, from which 
together forfeited your esteem, and lost it for ; 


I must go hence my own way—and | ; 
The only wish I have under } 


and of the entire chance in his character, his | 
. . e } 
father could not demand.—After a profound 


he left time 


and solemn silence, during which | 
{, he called 


for his son to recompose himsel 
him softly by his name, Charles! 


‘Struck by the aflecting expression, and 


the tremulous tone in which this was uttered, | 


the son felt as it were involuntarily impelled 
to turn round. And what were his feelings, 
when he beheld the good and venerable old 
man standing with his eyes filled with tears, 
and his paternal arms widely opened to re- 
ceive him. ‘* Charles!’ exclaimed the old 
man once more, ‘why have you made your- 
self so long a mystery to me?’’—And now 
the son, overpowered by his feelings, although 
he was still uncertain what he had to hope, 
rushed forward, grasped his father’s hand and 
covered it with kisses. 

‘ee Will you,” said Mr, Stark, “ will you 
in this sacred hour, so memorable to both of 
us, Swear to me, swear to me most solemly, 
that you will never think otherwise, than you 
have declared you do at this moment? that 
you will never, not even in the inmost re- 
cesses of your heart reproach the good Lyk 
with her went of fortune, or with her chil- 
dren? that you will estimate her love and her 
virtues above all fortune, and ever look upon 
her children as if tiey were your own?- 4 





rey " . 1 . . 
‘The son was not only touched, his inmost 


soul was shaken.—** I will, I will!” said he, 
nts, and was unable to uttera 


’ |}. ? . 
sy ' i ty} ") 
fC SyltadOlie Tore. 


} ' 
lih OTOX|eN aci 


‘“] ace Ot this emotion of your heart in 





’ , } * 7) . ' i 
the place of an oath.”"—And thus saying, the | 


father threw his arms ronnd his son’s neck, 
drew him tolis besom, and covered his cheek 
with the paternal kisses of love and aifection. 
-—Afier a long pause, he said: ‘* As to the 
footing upon which I shall establish you, be 
under no apprehension on that head ; rely 
upon me; I am no ungenerous father: take 
then my house and my firm, and with them, 
my tender and fatherly blessings upon your 
love !?— 

‘Such a rapid and varied change of feel- 
ings was move than the heart of the son could 
bear. Instead of thanking his father, he 
staggered backward to reach a chair, upon 
which he threw himself nearly breathiess. A 
happy gush of tears relieved his over-burden- 


ed heart, while the old gentleman, who had 
taken a seat close to him, assisted, with hi 
,own tat dl. 1 d Vili uy the tears OF 0 son, 
and é yalinucd iv ivuegal to Rim a.tiU puss ia 


we must extract the principal part :— 
Johaun Jacob Engel was born in 1741, in 
Parchim, a small town in the territory of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. His fa- 
ther, a clergyman, was a gentleman of good 
education, and lived in respectable circum- 
stances. It was from his paternal care that 
our promising youth received the rudiments 
of his education; he was afterwards sent to a 
gymnasium—for such is the name given in 
Germany to public schools under the imme- 
diate superintendance of government, and in 
which young students are prepared for the 
university. Young Engel, after having left 
this establishment, went, in order to complete 
his studies, first to the University of Rostock, 
and at a later period to that of Leipzig. 
Karly distinguished as a man of talent, he 
most successfully united his efforts with those 


of Lessing, Mendelssohn, and others, to pu- 


rify the German prose, and rescue it from 
that state of barbarism into which it had 
fallen during the seventeenth century. Engel 
was appointed, while yet but a young man, 
to one of the professorships of the Joachims- 
thal-Gymnasium, in Berlin, and his fame in- 
creased so highly, that the late King of 
Prussia chose him as tutor to his son, the 
actual reigning king, which honourable post 
he filled in a highly creditable manner. He 
was afterward appointed to the situation of 
superintendent of the Royal Theatre in Ber- 
lin; and it was then he wrote his famous 
Ideas on the Mimie Art, a book so 
highly distinguished for acuteness of observa- 
tion, taste, and sound principles, that ever 
since its appearance, it has served as a prac- 
tical vnide to actors, and has been translated 
into most of the languages of Europe. The 
extraordinary degree of excellency to which 
the Lerlin stage had attained at the close of 
the eighteenth century, was, in a great mea- 
sure, due to Engel’s ind 
But, as is generally the case in such a situa- 
lion, he was exposed to sO many vexations 
by the intrigues inseparable from a theatre, 
and besides suffered so much from a nervous 
head-ache and low spirits, that, in 1794, he 
resicned his post, left Berlin, and retired to 
Schwerin. When the present King of Prus- 
sia ascended the throne, in 1797, Engel 
could not resist the pressing invitations of his 
royal pupil, and he returned to Berlin, where 
he resided beloved and respected by the 
yreatest as well as most estimable men of his 
time, and continued to augment his fame by 
his weitings, till the year 1802, when, being 
on a visit to his aged mother, he died, after a 
short illness, in his native town, at the age of 
sixty-one,’ 

Besides the works named, he wrote An 
Essay on Reason; a Theory of Poetry ; 
Philosopher of the World; the Mirror for 
Princes ; and two little dramas. 

This postscript also contains some judi- 
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| cious remarks upon German literature, and 


the whole is creditable to the taste and ta- 
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The History of the Bor 


Stafford. By Joun and Henry Woop 
Rony. PartI. 4to. London, 1826. Ni- 
choles and Son. 
Tr is almost as impossible to speak with pre- 
cision of the merits of a literary production 
from the first few sheets, as it would be to 


judge of a building from the foundation ; in | tuation is somewhat doubtful. 


the latter, we may, “perhaps, say, whether the 
plan is good or bad, and whether the basis is 
laid in a workman-like manner or not; nor 
can we go much farther in a book ; the pros- 
pectus is the plan—the first part, the founda- 
tion, and applying this doctrine to pve 
Roby’ s History of Tamworth, we say, 1 
gives promise of a goodly structure. 

The brothers Roby bring some requisites 
to the task of writing the history of Tam- 
worth—it is their native place, and they feel 
a just and honest pride in becoming its histo- 
rians, for which purpose one of them, when a 
school-boy, began to make collections. The 
subject, too, 1s an admirable one, on account 
of the great antiquity of the town, and its 
having been dignified as a royal residence ; 
it also boasts some noble remains, such as 
a venerable church and a stately castle. 
With much curious topographical matter, we 
find some records of an historical character, 
which are very interesting, for example :— 

*On the death of Ethelred, King Edward 
the First, commonly called the Elder, son 
and successor of Alfre d, took the cities of 
London and Oxford under his own immedi- 
ate jurisdiction, confirming to his sister Ethel- 
fleda the remaining part of tlhe late Mercian | 
kingdom, 

‘To her active and strenuous co-operation 
Edward was principally indebted for the glo- 
ries of his reign. Aiter rebuilding Tam- 


worth, and forming the Castle-hill, in the 
same year she proceeded to Stafford, which 


l tic castle of the Cambrian prince, and took | deration that domeatic occupations were un- 


ough and Parish of | his wife and thirty-four of her principal at- 
Tamworth, in the Counties of Warwick and | 


tendants prisoners. 

‘This Welsh castle, called in the Saxon 
Chronicle Brecenanmere, and so named with 
slight variations of orthography, by Florence, 





of Worcester, Henry of Huntingdon, and 
other ancient English historians, is called by 
the Welsh writers Dynas Newydd. Its si- 
Speed and 
Tindal suppose it to be the castle of Breck- 
nock. Camden doubts whether it was that 
place or Castel y Dynas, in the same county, 
but Jones says, that ** Brecknock Castle cer- 
tainly, and probably the town, was not built 
until near two hundred years after this period” 
—and as that portion of Brecknockshire, in 
which Castell y Dynas is situate, was then in 
the possession of ‘the descendants of Drem 
Drem-rudd, or Rhain, and not of Hwgan, 
and is separated from Llangorse Lake by an 
intervening chain of mountains; Jones, 


therefore, with great probability, thinks the 


castle of Blanllyfni ‘‘ to have the best claim 
to be considered as the residence of the lady 
and her attendants; for this is placed at the 
head of Jiynsavaddan or Brecknock Mere,” 
which latter name accords with the Brecenan- 
mere of the Saxon Chronicle. 

‘The Danes, in Mercia, that yielded them- 
selves to the government of Alfred, were by 
him distributed into the five towns of Le.ces- 


iter, Derby, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lin- 


coln, and were thence denominated the Five 
Burghers. To these the discomfited Hwgan 
ted, and was cheerfully received in the town 
of Derby, but Ethelfleda, with characteristic 
promptitude, laid siege to that town, and 
ineeting with a spirited resistance from the 
combined forces ef the Danish burghers and 
the Welsh, she commenced a furious assault, 
which was at first unpropitious, and four of 
her principal officers, the wardens of her per- 
son, were slain close by her side; but 





town she also restored, and founded the cas- 
tle near it, on the riverSow. She also re- 
built the castle of Stamford, on the river Wel- 
land. 

‘In the spring of the next year, she found- 
ed the castle and town of Edishury, in the 
forest of Delamere, county of Chester, and 
the same summer, repaired the town of War- 
wick, which had been destroyed by the 
Danes. 

‘The following vear, 16, she founded the 
towns of (¢ herbury, in Shropshire, Wednes- 
bury 
shire. 

‘Whilst she was thus employed, Hwagan, 
Prince of Wales, entere d the Mercian terri- 
tory with a large army, hoping to recover 
from a female governor eome of those fair 
lands, of which his ancestors had been dispos- 
sessed by the victorious Offa. But although 
a woman, Ethelfieda was the daughter of 
Alfred, and in the race of glory foll lowed her 

father with almost equal ‘steps. The army 
of Hwgan was coinpletely routed on the 
Welsh border by the T amworth amazon, (for 
so we may proudly call her, as she not only | 


founded our noblest ornament, the castle, but | 


rebnilt. resided. and died in our town,) who, 
following up her victery, stormed the domes- 


le ae 


, in Staffordshire, and Runcorn, in Che- | 


Gwyane, Lord of the Isle of Ely, her stew- 
ard, having fired the cates and entered the 
town, the heroine's soldiers soon forced their 
wav into the heart of the citadel, and Hw gan, 


| choosing rather to die manfully than to sat 


render himself dishonourably to a woman, 


' 
| rushed into the thickest of the fight, and fell 


| covered with honourable wounds. 
‘In the following year, Ethelfleda com- 
pelled the Northumbrian or Yorkshire Danes 
“ acknowledg re her dominion, and obtained, 
by capitulation, the town of Leicester from 
la 1¢@ Danish Five Burghers. 
‘In the year 910, Ethelfeda built the cas- 
tle of Br amsbury, county of Lincoln, and in 
| 913. between the death of her hus band and 
the re-edifica tion of Tamworth, she erected a 
fortress at ‘‘Scergeate,” (perhaps Sarrat, 
‘county of Hertford,) as also the castle and 
| town of Brids cnorth, county of Salop. She 
| repaired, i proved, and walled round the 
| city of C comes r, and the foundation of the | 
| church of St. Alkmund, in Shrewsbury, is at- 
'dribnied to her. 
| ‘ By Ethelred she had an only daughter, 





named Elfiwnna, from whose birth, having 
suffered severely, she afterwards abstained | 
| from her nusband's bed, not from a supersti- 
tion prevalent in that age, but fiom a consi- 





— 


| worthy of her, whilst she was entrusted, 
| jointly with her husband, in the government 
| of a province overrun with enemics, and she 
| nobly devoted her future life to the equip- 
ment and command of her armies, the er- 
pulsion of her foes, the restoration of her ci- 
ties, and the just government of her people. 

‘Having enjoyed the sole dominion of 
Mercia, under her brother, Edward L., for 

eight years, Ethelfleda died at Tamworth, on 
the nineteen kalends of July, (June 13,) j in 
the year 919, and was buried by the side of 
her husband, in the eastern porch of the ca- 
thedral church of St. Peter, Gloucestershire, 
not far from the priory of St. Oswald, which 
she and Ethelred had founded. 

‘The monkish historians all agree on Tam- 
worth as the place of her decease; and many 
of them on the day, but there is some differ- 
'ence as to the year. Roger Hoveden dates 
‘it in 915; Ralph Higden and John Rous in 

918. The Chronicler of Melrose, Florence 
of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, and Mat- 
thew of Westminster, in 919, and the Saxon 
Annalist in 920 or 922.’ 


King Coenwulf, who died in 819, and had 
| reigned over Mercia twenty-four year S, Was 
confessedly the predominant monarch of the 
Saxon heptarchy, but as he was a liberal be- 
nefactor of the church, his memory has been 
over-praised by the monkish historians. 





‘ Coenwulf left one son, Kenelin, only se- 
ven years of age, and two marriageable 
daughters, Quendrida and Burgamida. A 
few months aiter her father’s decease, Quen- 
drida, the elder sister, in the hope of suc- 
ceeding to the government and elevating a 
lover to the throne, caused her little brother 
and king to be murdered, in a field called 
Cowbach, in the parish of Clent, in Stafford- 
shire, by one Ascobert, who threw the body 
into awell; where it was afterwards disco- 
vered, and the infant sovereign being enrolled 
among the saints, the well, which is said to 
possess medicinal virtues, and the church, 
| which was erected over the spot where the 
body was interred, are called by his name. 

‘Shenstone, in his 23rd elegy, thus com- 
memorates the event :— 





ee 


‘© Born near the scene for Kenelm's fate re- 
nown'd, 

I take my plaintive reed, and range the grove, 

And raise my lay, and bid the rocks resound, 

The savage force of empiie and of love. 


‘¢ Fast by the centre of you various wild, 
Where spreading oaks embower a Gothie fene, 
Kendrida’s arts a brother’s youth beguil 6; 
There Nature urg’d her tend'rest pleas in vain. 











ee 


“ Soft o’er his birth, and o’er his infant hours, 
Th’ ambitious maid could every care employ ; 
Then, with assiduous fondness, crept the flows, 
fo deck the cradle of the princely boy. 


“ But soon the bosom’s pleasing calm is flown; 
Love fires her breast, the sultry passions rise 5 
A favour'd lover seeks the Mercian throne, 

| And views her Kenelm witli a rival 6 eyes. 


“ How kind were Fortune ! ab! how just were 
Fate! | ; 

| Would Fate or Fortune Mercia’s heir remove. 

| How sweet to revel on the couch of state : 

To crown at onec her lover and ber love! 
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see garnish’d for the chase, the fraudful 
maid, é , : : 

To these lone hills direct his devious way ; 

The youth, all prone, the sister-guide obeyed ; 
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Ij] fated youth ! himself the destined prey ° 


‘Qur miracle-loving monks tell us that the 
murder was discovered by a dove dropping a 
scroll on the high altar at St. Peter’s at 
ome, with a Saxon inscription, thus render- 
by Milton :— 

« Low in a mead of kine, under a thorn, 
Of head bereft lyth poor Keneline king born.”’ 

‘Erdeswick gives this old Latin transla- 
tion, which is nearer the original Saxon cou- 
plet:— 

* In Clent sub spina jacet in convalle bovina, 
Vertice privatus Kenelmus rege creatus.”’ 

«6 In Clent, in Cowbach, under a thorn, 

Lieth King Kenelin, his head offshorne."’ 

‘The expectations of the murderess were 
happily frustrated, and her uncle, Ciolwulf I. 
succeeded to the throne, from which, in two 
vears, he was hurled by the usurper Beorn- 
wulf; who was defeated by Egbert the Great, 
King of Wessex; and after a disastrous reign 
of three years, slain in an insurrection of the 
East Anglians. Ifis successor, Ludecan, at- 
tempting to revenge the death of Beornwulf, 


was himself slain in East Anglia, having | oe 
| excellent account of every object of curiosity 


reigned only eighteen months; and Withlaff, 
who next swayed the enfeebled sceptre of 
Mercia, after an ineffectual struggle with the 
united forces of Wessex and East Anglia un- 
der Egbert, sought refuge in the monastery of 
Croyland, where he was sheltered in the cell 
of Etheldritha, the daughter of Offa; and 
through the mediation of the abbot, received 
from the hands of his conqueror, Egbert, 
Mercia’s now tributary crown.’ 

it is intended that the work shall be finish- 
ed in six or eight parts, and if so, it will bea 
very cheap history of a very interesting place. 
Mrs. Radel:jfe’s Works, containing the Mys- 

teries of Udolpho, a Sicilian Romance, The 
Romance of the Forest, The Italian, and 
The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne, Em- 
dellished with Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1826. Limbird. 





Thy accomplished author of the Pursuits of | 


Literature has not inaptly described Mrs. 
Radcliffe as “a mighty magician,’ and such 
indeed she was; for she created a new world 
of fiction, which excited surprise by its no- 
Velty, admiration by its grandeur, and awe 
y its terrors. Few writers knew the way to 
tie human heart better than Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and she possessed a complete mastery over 
its impulses, It is thus that her works, 
which burst on the town with such force, 
have, in despite of fashions in works of 
nction, and the springing up of that great 
Master spirit, the author of Waverley, re- 
tained unabated hold of the public favour. 

W e well remember with what eagerness 
Wwe first read the Mysteries of Udolpho, de- 
vouring page after page with an insatiate 
ep petite, with a mixture of awe and gratifi- 
estion. Such indeed is the feeling the works 
of Mrs. Radcliffe are calculated to excite, 
and in the whole range of British novels there 


are none, perhaps, more extensively read or 
admired 
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This being the case, the public will léarn, 
with pleasure, that a complete edition of 
those wérks has just been published, includ- 
ing all the romances we have enumerated at 
the head of this article, and though embel- 
lished with numerous engravings on wood, 
the price is less than that of a single volume 
of some of the Waverley novels! In shart, 
this neat and correct edition of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s works may now be purchased for less 
money than the reading of them would for- 
merly have cost at a circulating library. 





The New French Manual and Traveller's 
Companion. Containing a Concise Intro- 
duction to French Conversation, a Copious 
Vocabulary, &c. By Gapnier SuRENNE, 
F.A.S.E. 18mo. pp. 200. Edinburgh, 
1826. Oliver and Boyd; London, Whit- 
taker. 

Tuis really clever little work combines the 

advantages of a guide to the traveller, with 

the useful qualities of a class book for the 
student, and by it a person may gain a know- 
ledge of France and its language at the same 
time. This Manual contains a well-written 

Introductory View of French Pronunciation, 

a Copious Vocabulary, descriptive dialogues, 

&c.; the latter ate original, and contain an 


in Paris. The pronunciation of the French 
language is exhibited in a way which must 
be of infinite advantage to a scholar or tra- 
veller. To the work are added some useful 


French and English weights and measures, 
a map of France, a plan of Paris, &c. 
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DEFENCE OF THE STAGE. 
Tue following very sensible remarks in de- 
fence of the stage are introductory to a re- 
view of Boaden’s Life of Kemble and Kelly’s 
teminiscences, in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review :— 

‘There are several moralists who have 
judged the amusements of the stage inimical 
to virtue—there are many who conceive its 
exhibitions to be inconsistent with religious 
principle; to those this article can give no 
interest unless perhaps a painful one, and we 
must even say with old Dan Chaucer,— 
‘Turn o’er the leaf and chuse another tale ; 
For you shall find enough both great and small, 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentillesse, 

And eke morality and holiness.’ 


‘Where the scruples of such dissidents 








from public opinion are real, we owe them 


| all possible respect; when they are assumed 


for a disguise in the sight of man, they will 
not deceive the eye which judgeth both Pub- 
lican and Pharisee. 

‘For onrselves we will readily allow, that 
the theatre may be too much frequented, and 
attention to more serious concerns drowned 
amidst its fascinations. We also frankly 
| confess that we may be better employed than 
| in witnessing the best and most moral play 
| that ever was acted; but the same may be 
justly said of every action in our lives, ex- 
| cept those of devotion towards God and be- 
| nevolence towards man. And yet, as six 





| days have been permitted us to think our own 


statistical tables—the comparative value of 
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that is strictly and exclusively sccular is ren- 
dered indispensable by our wants, and much 
made venial and sometimes praiseworthy by 
our tastes, and the conformation of our intel- 
lect. ' 

‘ If there be one pleasure, exclusive of the 
objects of actual sensual indulgence, which 
is more general than another ameng the ha- 
man race, it is the relish for personification, 
which at last is methodized into the drama- 
tic art. The love of the chase may perhaps 
be as natural to the masculine sex, but wher 
the taste of the females is taken into conside- 
ration, the weight of numbers leans to the 
love of mimic representation in an overwhelm- 
ing ratio. The very first amusement of chil- 
dren is to get up a scene, to represent to the 
best of their skill papa and mama, the coach- 
man and his horses; and even He, formida- 
ble with the birchen sceptre, is mimicked in 
the exercise-ground by the urchins of whom 
he is the terror in the school-room. We do 
not know if the witty gentleman, to whom we 
are indebted for a history of monkeys, ever 
thought of tracing the connection betwixt us 
and our cousin the ouran-outan in our mutual 
love of imitation. 

‘At a more advanced period of life we 
have mimicry of tone and dialect, and 
masques and disguises: then little scenes are 
preconcerted, which at first prescribe only 
the business of a plot, leaving the actors to 
fill up the language extempore from their 
mother wit; then some one of more fancy is 
employed to write the dialogue—a stage with 
scenery 1s added, and the drama has reached 
its complete form. 

*The same taste, which induced us when 
children to become kings and heroes our- 
selves on an infantine scale, renders us, when 
somewhat matured in intellect, passionate 
admirers of the art in its more refined state. 
There are few things which those gifted with 
any degree of imagination recollect with a 
sense of more anxious and mysterious de- 
light than the first dramatic representation 
which they have witnessed. Iffand has 
somewhere described it, and it 1s painted in 
stronger colours by the immortal Goethe in 
Wilhelm Meister—yet we cannot refrain 
from touching on the subject. The unusual 
form of the house, filled with such groups of 
crowded spectators, themselves forming an 
extraordinary spectacle to the eye which has 
never witnessed it before, yet all intent upon 
that wide and mystic curtain whose dusky 
undulations permit us now and then to dis- 
cern the momentary glitter of some gawdy 
form or the spangles of some sandaled foot 
which trips lightly within; then the light, 
brilliant as that of day!—then the music, 
which, in itself a treat sufficient in every 
other situation, our inexperience mistakes for 
the very play we came to witness— then the 
slow rise of the shadowy curtain, disclosing, 
as if by actual magic, a new land, with woods 
and mountains and lakes, lighted, it seems to 
us, by another sun, and inhabited by a race 
of beings different from ourselves, whose lan- 
guage is poetry, whose dress, demeanour, 
and sentiments seem something supernatural, 
and whose whole actions and discourse are cal- 


| thoughts and work our own works, much ! culated not for the ordinary tone of every-day 
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° . ‘ 
life, but to excite the stronger and more pow- | 


erful faculties—to melt with sorrow —over- 
power with terror—astonish with the mar- 
vellous—or convulse with irresistible lauch- 


, 4 


ter—all these wonders stamp indelible im- | 
Those mixed fecl- 
» | host, ** full of ale and history,” 


pressions on the memory. 
ings, also, which perplex us between a seis 
that the scene is bat a plaything, 
terest which ever and anon surprises us into 


a transient belief that that which so Strongly | 


affects us cannot be fictitious—those mixed 
and puzzling feelings, also, are ree in 
the highest degree. Then there are the bursts 
of applause, like distant noe dod the 
permission afforded to clap our little hands 


and add our own scream of delight toa sound | 


so commanding. All this—and much— 
much more is fresh in our memory, although 
when we felt these sensations we looked on 
the stage which Garrick had not yet left. It 
is now a long while since—yet we have not 
passed many hours of such unmixed delight 

and we still remember the sinking lights, the 
dispersing crowd, with the vain longings, 


which we felt, that the music would arain 


sound, the magic curtain once more arise, 
and the enchanting dream recommence; and 
the astonishment with which we looked upon 
the apathy of the elder part of our company, 
who, having the means, did not spend every 
evening in the theatre. 

‘When habit has blunted these 
sensations of pleasure, the theatre continues 
to be the favourite resort of the youth, and 
though he recognises no longer the enchanted 
palace of his childhood, he enjoys the more 
sober pleasure of becoming acquainted with 
the higher energies of human passion, the | 
recondite intricacies and complications of | 
human temper and disposition, by seeing | 
them illustrated in the most vivid manner by | 
those whose profession it is to give actual 
life, form, and substance to the creations of 
genius. 
conducted theatre essential to the profession 
of the bar, and, with reverence be it spoken, 
even of the pulpit; and it 1s well known that 
Napoleon himself did not disdain to study at | 
that school the external gesture and manner 
becoming the height to which he had as- 
cended. 


‘Yet such partial advantages are mere tri- 


fles considered in comparison with the general | 


effect produced by the stage on national litera- 
ture and national character. llad there been 
no drama, Shakspeare would in all likelihood 


have been but the author of Venus and Ado- | 


nis and cfa few sonnets forgotten among the 
numerous works of the Elizabethan age, and | 
Otway had been only the compiler of fantas- 
tic Pindaric odes. 

‘Stepping beyond her own department, 
the dramatic muse has lent her aid to her sis- 
ter of history. What points of our national 
annals are ever most fresh and glowing in 
our recollection ?—those which unite history 
with the stage. The storyof Macbeth, an an- 
cient king, whose annals of half a dozen lines 
must otherwise have lurked in the seldom- 
opened black letter of Wintoun or Boece, is 
as much fixed upon our memory, as if it de- 
tailed events which we had ourselves witness- 

ed. Who crosses the blighted heath of Yorres 


and an in- | 


Much may be learned in a well- | 


} ~~ rere st3nn © 
medicinal potion 5 


step of Kemle as he descended on the stage 
at the head of his victorious army? On Bos- 
worth field the dramatist had engrossed the 
recollections due to the historian, even so 
early as Bishop Corbet’s time; for when his 
pointed out 
the local position of the two armies, Shak- 
speare was more in the village chronicler’s 
thoughts than Stowe or Hollingshed :~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ Besides what of his knowledge he could say, 
ile had authentic notice from the play, 
| Shown chietly by that one perspicuous thing, 
| That he mistook a player for a king ; 
| For when he should have said, here Richard 
die’, 
And called, “a horse, a horse,”"—he Burbadge 
cried.” 


‘A creater man acknowledged his debt to 
the dramatist on a similar occasion: “ < 
| what history did your grace find that inc 
dent?” said Burnet to the Duke of Marlhbo- 
rough, on hearing him quote some anecdote 
concerning the wars of York and Lancaster 
which was new to the bishop. “In Shak- 
speare’s plays,” answered the Vicar of Blen- 
heim,— the only history of those times I 
ever read.’ 
‘It may be said by the rigid worshij pper of 
‘unadorned truth, that history is rather def aced 


| than embellished by becoming the subject of 
earliest | 


fictitious composition. These scruples are 
founded on preju dice—that mischievous pre- 
judice which will not admit that knowledge 


_ean be valuably transmitted, unless through 


the dullest and most disagreeable medium. 


| Many are led to study history from having 


first read it as mingled with poetic fiction ; and 
the indolent or those much occupied, who 
have not patience or leisure for studying the 
chronicle itself, gather from the play a rene- 


| ral idea of historical incidents, which, but 


through some such amusing vehicle, they 
would never have taken the trouble to be- 
come acquainted with. And it will searcely 
be denied, wee) aman had better know ge- 
nerally the points of history, as t “se him by 
Shaksneare, ie be i gnor ant of 
‘tirely. The hon: y which Is put on the edge 
of the cup induces many to drink up the wl hole 
; Wi hile those who take only 
a sip of it have, at least, a better chance of 
benefit tha v had taken none at all. 
| Jn another point of view, the thectre is 
' calculated to influence, and, well conducted, 
to influence favourably, the general state of 
morals and manners in this country. A full 
| audience, attending a first-rate piece, may be 
compared to a national convention, to which 
| every order of the community, from the peers 
|to the porters, send their re presentatives. 
|The entertainment, which is the subject of 
| general en joyment, 1s of a nature which tends 
'to soften, if not to level, the distinction of 
'ranks; it unites men of all conditions in 
those feelings of mirth or melancholy which 
belong to their common humanity, and are 
enhanced most by being shared by a multi- 
tude. The honest, hearty laugh, which cir- 
culates from box to gallery; the lofty senti- 
ment, which is felt alike by the lord and the 
labourer; the sympathetic sorrow, which af- 
fects at once the marchioness and the milli- 
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without beholding in imagination the stately (1 ner’s apprentice ;—all these have a conciliat- 


ing and harmonizing effect, tending to make 
the various ranks pleased with themselves 
and with each other. The good-natured 
gaiety with which the higher orders see 
the fashionable follies which they prac- 
tise treated with light satire, forthe amuse- 
ment of the middling and poorer Classes, 
has no little effect in checking the ranco- 
rous feelings of envy which superior birth, 
wealth, and station are apt enough to engen- 
der. The possessors of those obnoxious ad. 
vantages are pardoned on account of the good 
ame aud frankness with which they are 
worn; and a courtier, by laughing at The 
Beggars’ Opera, like a bonny Scot applaud- 
ing “Sir Pertinax Macsy cophant, disaris what 
he confronts. When the presence of the so 
vereign himself graces the audience, takes a 
part in the general pleasure of the evening, 
and renders generous or patriotic sentiments 
more energetically eifective, by sharing in 
the enthusiasm which they call forth from his 
subjects of all ranks—this gives the royal 
sanction as it were to the approbation of lords 
and commons. The late king expressed that 
sentiment strongly when advised from attend- 
ing the theatre after the madman Hatfield's 
attempt upon his life. Mr. Boaden has 
given us the words :— 


‘Tf with my family I cannot enjoy my 
amusements in the midst of my people, let 
them take my life, for existence is not worth 
holding upon such conditions.”—vol. ii. p. 
263. 

‘His present Majesty also occasionally gives 
his subjects this gratification, and receives an 
:fectionate welcome—such as could neither 
be dictated by power nor checked by faction, 
A theatre speaks truth. 

‘In short, the drama is in ours, and in 
inost civilized countries, an engine possessing 
the most powerful effect on the manners of 
society. The frequency of reference, quota- 
tion, and allusion to plays of all kinds, from 
the masterpieces of Shakspeare’s s genius down 
to the farce which has the run of a season, 
gives a dramatic colouring to conversat jon 
and habits of expression; and those who 

ook into the matter strictly will be surprised 
to find low much our ordinary language and 
ordinary ideas are modified by what we have 
seen and heard on the stage.’ 








CRIGINAL. 
UNFRIENDED GENIUS*. 
Genius clothed in Lighining, Rags, & Thunder. 
A writer in a certain paper has exultingly 
observed, that this is the age > for a man of ge- 
nius to prosper in—that he has only to set 
his white sail, and the wind of popularity will 
immediately fill it: but this is fallacious,— 
‘tis a mere dream; for let a man’s genius be 
ever So great—his ability ever so “transcend: 
ant, though his writings abound with pas- 
sages of the softest beauty—the sublimest 





* The writer of this article, who is really 4 
man of talents, appears to feel very acutely 
neglect of genius, but we think the pape 4 
draws, though possessing some truth, 1s rate 





| overcharged —En. 
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nimous, ) suey it will not sell; and how $s! hould 


it?—for when the work Is print ad, and their 
charge deft wei there it may lie,—it 1s not 
worth their while to interest themselves fur- 
ther about it, unless, indeed, some very par- 


ticular circumstance calls their attention to 
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But a very few. - If any, perchance, do per- 
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‘THE JANIZZARIES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ions of a divine inspiration to any charita- 
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ERROR IN REID ON CLOCK AND WATCH- 
MAKING, 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir r— lece ilert um Cris pinus In Mr. Reid's 
| TreatiseonClock and W atch making, as quoted 
a state- 
ment founded on a passage in Cesar, which 
: do not eonceive to autiiorise the conclusion 

rawn from it, that ‘ Cesar found them,’ 
‘even in Bri- 
un, when he carried his arms thither.’ The 
original passage is in Bell. Gall. 5, 13, as 
follows : © Certis ex aqua MCNSUTLS, besalamnea 
esse, quam in Continenti, noctes videbamus ;’ 
which simply informs us, that, * by accurate 
wer measures, it was Ci:covered, &c. But 
it does not give the slightest hint that those 
water-measures, or time-keepers, belonged 
to the rude Britons, any more than the time- 
keepers of modern navigators could have 
been said to belong to the savage islanders, 
whom they visite d in their exploratory voy- 
ages. They were (beyond ail doub t) Cesar’s 
own time-keepers ; for it can h: irdly be sup- 
posed that he would have neglected to avail 
himself of so convenient and useful an in- 
vention, which had been known, and pub- 
licly used, above three hundred years prior 
to his invasion of Britain. 
With respect to the term water-clock,’ I 
annot but que: ee the propriety © of bestow- 
ing the name of ‘ clock,’ (which originally 
enifted only a ‘bell, ) on the clepsydra, which 
was nothing more than a vessi | of metal or 
class*, with a small aperture in the bottom, 
to let the water slowly drop through—mea- 
suring time by its fall, as the sand in the 
hour-wlass—and serving, (besides 
to measure the time allowed 
speakers; whence 
nes ( De Cor nd 45) offer- 


this v ‘ater, 


‘ 


common 
other purposes, | 
for the harangues of public 
we find De:rosti 
Ing to re $f mn pa rt of Ry Tw Fond 
tix7s] to his adversary Jischines, i. e. to 
favour, a portion of f the time 
and which 
was to be measured by the public clepsydi ‘a, 
whatever its capacity may have been : vee 
e of different dimen- 
sions, we learn irom Pliny, Junior, epist. .. 
clepsydris, quas sputiosissimas 


orezo, in his 


? 


[Before I lay down the pen, allow me to 
poe out, for correction, a typographic error 
1g con Imunication: for Epi- 
grammist re ad Epizgrammatist.| Iam, Sir, 
+ é our humble servant and constant reader, 
West Square, fade 8. Joun Carey. 
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Tre last accounts from Turkey state, that 
tion ying out in Constantinople, 


on wn : 5th of June, by the Janizzaries, on ac- 


/count ¢ ft ve 1 Nizam Diedi id. The Sultan Mah- 
not ao with creat | rmness: Bre caused 
the banner of the prophet > be unfurled, and 





Martial, | » a0. 
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without friends it is all in.vain,— | | cruelty, to lead men,’ gifted men, away with 
and | ideas of wealth and popularity to be obtained 











with eight thousand of his most faithful fol- 
lowers, charged the Janizzaries, who, for 
three days, defended themselves in the streets 
and in their quarters; at length, after thou- 
sands had been exterminated, tranquillity 
vas restored on the 19th. 

This revolt, like most of those of the Janiz- 
zaries of late years, was owing to a real or 
a supposed attempt to establish the European 
discipline among them. This has been often 
tried, but without success, and one sultan, 
Selim Lli., perished, im endeavouring to 
eflect it, in 1807. Eton, in his Survey of 
the Turkish Empire, published in 1798, gives 
the following account of the manner in which 
the idea was first suggested :— 

‘The present reigning Sultan, Selim, has 
made an attempt to introduce the European 
discipline into the Turkish army, and to abo- 
lish the body of Janizzaries; an attempt, 
which, whatever success it may ultimately be 
attended with, will form a memorable epocha 
in the history of the empire. 

‘A trifling circumstance gave rise to it. 
The grand vizier, Yusef Pacha, in the late 
Russian war, had a prisoner who was by 
birth a Turk; but, being carried early in his 
youth to } Moscow, he had become a Chris- 
tian, and found in a Russian nobleman a pa- 
tron, who gave him a good education, and 
placed him in the army, He was a lieute- 
nant when he was taken prisoner, and had 
the reputation of being a good officer. The 
vizier took pleasure in conversing with him, 
for he had not wholly forgotten his mother 
tongue. Ile represented the advantages of 
the European discipline, not only in battle, 
but in every other other point of view, and 
particularly in securing the army from muti- 
ny. by his persuasion the vizier formed a 
sinail corps, composed of renegadoes and a 
few indigent Turks, to whom the prisoner 
taught the European exercise, which they 
used to perform before the vizier’s tent to di- 
vert him. 

* Peace being concluded, the vizier return- 
ed to Constantinople, and conducted this 
corps with him. They were left at a villa 
a few leacues from the capital. The sultan 
hearing of them, went to see how the infidels 
fought battles, as he would have gone to a 
puppet show; but he was so struck with the 
superiority of their fire, that from that instant 
he resolved to introduce the European disci- 
pline into his army, and to abolish the Janiz- 

zaries; he therefore caused the corps to be 
recruited, set apart a branch of the revenue 
for their maintenance, and finally declared 
his intention of abolishing the institution of 
Janizz aries. This step, as might be expected, 
produced a mutiny, which was only appeased 
by the sultan’s consenting to continue them 
their pay during their life-time; but he at 
the same time ordered that no .ecruits should 
be received into their corps. 

‘The new soldiery are taught their exercise 
with the musket and bayonet, and a few ma- 
neeuvres. When they are held to be suffi- 
ciently disciplined, they are sent to garrison 
the fortresses on the frontiers. Their officers 
are all Turks, and are chosen out of those 
who perform their exercise the best.’ 

Of the Janizzaries and some subsequent at- 
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a harvest 
' tempts to reduce them, we find the following | tary skill by practising to fire at a mark ; for | presided over a respectable academy at Ham- growth 
interesting particulars in Turner's Tour in | this innovation, he pleaded a precedent of mersmith. At an early age he was admitted his rom 
the Levant, published in 1820:— ‘one of his predecessors who had formed a _ on the establishment at the East India House mind Ss! 
” ‘The government of Turkey has been often j similar establishment, and this excuse, sup- where his talents and industry obtained for ations. 
{ ' and amply described. The best idea that | ported by the rewards held out, rendered the | him the esteem and confidence of the then abuses 
' can be given of it, is conveyed by the de- | scheme so popular, that the number of | secretary, the late William Ramsay, F'sq., govern 
ih scription of a French writer, who calls it a | volunteers in a short time amounted to se-/ through whose interest, in 1805, the direc. blessin; 
Ane despotism tempered by regicide. The power | venteen thousand. The partial opposition | tors gave him the handsome and flattering paterni 
of the sultan, whose commands are generally | which he met with he crushed by open se- | appointment of assistant-secretary to the g0- that su 
} supreme, even when dictated by the most | verity, and by frequent secret executions.— | vernment in Prince of Wales’s Island, toge- Java, 
4° childish caprice, sinks into nothing when it | Thus far he had signally succeeded, but he ther with the rank of junior merchant, and when 
it attacks the religious prejudices of the people, | proceeded too hastily to the next step, that | an eventual succession te council. Ie had came, 
7 the property of the Ulemas, or the privileges | of proposing to the new corps to adopt aj| not been long in that settlement before he master: 
‘ of the Janizzaries. This turbulent soldiery, | particular uniform, by which the eyes of the | became chief secretary. people 
a from the time that they have been debarred | whole body of Janizaries were immediately It is unnecessary to say how high he must ltaffles 
bi from the field of battle, by the inactivity of | opened to his design of weakening them by have stood in the estimation of the directors, test th 
their sultans, by whom alone they can be | division. They instantly, (in October, 1814,) | to whose good will he was indebted for the ment. 
bh led to it, are formidable only to their own | rose in a body, repaired to the house of the | appointment. The prospect of every adven- Dur 
f government; nor can Turkey ever again | Janizzary Aga, and forced him to send a let- | turer, who shapes his course to the east, de- first w 
} assume her rank in the scale of nations, till | ter to the sultan, stating that they would suf- | rives a brilliancy from the splendid luminary to his 
their reduction opens the way to improve- | fer no changes in their corps ; and if he per- | that meets his eye. . To an ardent youthful having 
ments, which they naturally oppose as fatal | sisted in attempting any, they would set fire | mind, deeply imbued with a love of science, influen 
to their pre-eminence. Mahmoud is, like | to the four corners of Constantinople, and he of an enterprising spirit, and lively imagina- vere di 
his predecessor, so well aware of this truth, | (Mahmoud) might destroy it, and break his | tion, like that of Sir Stamford Raffles, the visit E 
that all the powers of his mind are devoted | head with it, (a common expression of the | prospect must have proved dazzling and the au 
to their destruction; and the large strides | Turks in throwing to a person any article | enchanting. A short residence in Prince Raden 
he has taken to its promotion, would before | supposed to be rendered useless by his con- of Wales's Island, however, dispersed the his sui 
this have drawn on him the fate of Selim, if, | duct.) The reply of the sultan that he had | dream. Writing to a friend, he says,— sive ct 
as he is the last adult male of his race, (for | no such intention, did not tend to dimiaish | ‘ When leaving England, I promised to tions, ¢ 
his son is of tender years,) his death were | their alarm, as it was contradicted by the send you some of the valuable curiosities of lago, tl 
not likely to lead to the succession of the | whole tenour of his conduct, and by the sud- this place. Alas! it offers nothing but a a Brit 
Tartar family, whom the Ottomans hold in | den disappearance of many of their chiefs, | bag of pepper; and my health, I am sorry he met 
detestation.’ particularly of those who had conveyed their | to say, is far from good.’ gratify 
‘ But the great object on which the whole | remonstrances to the Janizzary Aga. While there, he diligently. applied himself see tha 
soul of Mahmoud is bent, and on the ac- ‘ The sultan made no more open attempts | to the study of the Malay, and other lan- public. 
complishment of which he will stake his | in furtherance of his design ; but great num- | guages of the Eastern Archipelago. To these classes 
throne and his life, is the destruction of the | bers of Janizzaries were destroyed, being | studies he was incited, in no small degree, by tering 
Janizzaries. It is impossible for a traveller | nightly seized in small parties, and hurried | the late lamented Dr. Leyden, with whom Dur 
accurately to ascertain the number of this | off in boats to the castles on the Bosphorus, ; he formed a friendship the most endearing, giobe, 
lawless soldiery, nor indeed do the Turks | where they were secretly strangled. In the | which was unhappily terminated by the death Ragem 
themselves know it exactly, but it is supposed | mean time he sent private orders to the pa- | of that eminent scholar, who expired at Ba- found 
to amount to about one hundred and fifty | shas to subdue or destroy such ofthese troops | tavia in the arms of his friend. Such was Contir 
thousand in Constantinople. Most of them | as resided in their pashalicks, and in conse- the success with which he cultivated the given 
have no other military employment, than | quence many were put to death throughout | study of these languages, that he was ap- and t 
to line the streets through which the sultan | the provinces, particularly at Aleppo and | pointed Malay translator to the government; large « 
passes on days of festival. They are com- | Salonica. During the time of this attack on | and Lord Minto, then governor-general of mass ¢ 
posed of the tradesmen, boatmen, and work- | the Janizzaries at Constantinople, they fre- | India, honoured hii with especial notice in interes 
men of the capital, who enter the name of | quently sct fire to the city, but it was gene- | one of his anniversary discourses to the col- land, 
their children on the books of their Odah j rally extinguished without doing extensive | lege of Calcutta. Thus he became known to nial c 
(chamber) at an early age, in order to re- | damage, owing to the vigilance ard activity | that truly enlightened nobleman, whose high- Sophis 
ceive their pay; and some individuals in | of the police, which the sultan had instituted.’ | est regard and confidence it was afterwards Esq. |. 
easy circumstances, who enrol themselves for - his happiness to enjey, and in whose death r* 
the sake of the extensive privileges which he had had to deplore the loss ef a most as the 
the Janizzaries enjoy. As they are the most NECROLOGY. steady and iaeatiindiite friend. of Jar 
numerous body of troops in the capital, and | S18 THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, KNIGHT, In 1811, Sir Stamford was induced to Comp 
are tremblingly alive to the least invasion of F.R. ann a.s., &c. Ke. Ke. visit Calcutta, whence he accompanied Lord coolen 
their privileges, which they instantly and | Tar papers have recently announced the | Minto in the expedition against Java, in the etna 
enthusiastically combine to prevent or to pu- | death of SirT. Stamford Raftles. He was not | capacity of private secretary to his lordship, an ev 
nish, it must require great talent and a happy | of the order of men to be dismissed with aj and his agent in the Malay states; and in appoir 
combination of circumstances to crush their | brief notice. Few men, at his time of life,| the month of October in that year, he was goverr 
power :—their entire destruction 1s the only | have descended to the grave who have done appointed to the high station of lieutenant- receiv 
expedient, for they will never become them- | their country so much service, and with so | governor of that island, and its various 1m- Majes 
selves an effective soldiery, from their dread | little ostentation. The most essential benefit | portant dependencies. How he discharged permit 
of being subjc-ted to the rigour of European | conferred upon society was to him merely an | the trust reposed in him by this distinguished Javat 
discipline and punishments, and of being | act in the ordinary course of his duty. appointment, is well known; while the mild- Sir 
sent away from Constantinople. This mighty Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles was born} ness and equity of his administration en- for his 
task Mahmoud has undertaken to perform. | on board the ship Ann, at sea, off the har- | deared him tothe millions, amongst whom he ing be 
‘He began by winning over their chiefs, | bour of Port Morant, in the island of Ja-| then dispensed the blessings of the British Winds, 
whom he reconciled to his project by liberal | maica, on the 6th of July, 1781. His father, } government, to a degree almost unexampled choly | 
presents and promises. He increased the | Benjamin Rafiles, was one of the oldest cap- | in our colonial history —Had Sir Stamford ed Pri 
pay of the Janizzaries, and proposed, that | tains in the West India trade, from the port | Raffles been one of those men who- go to gether 
from their number a corps of fusileers should | of London. Sir Stamford received his edu-} India to amass a fortune, here he had a glo- had th 
be selected, who should increase their mili- | cation principally under Dr. Anderson, who! rious golden oppottunuy, There was @ 7c" 
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harvest, the accumulation of many years’ 
growth, at his hand, to be gathered in; but 
hig romantic, ardent, generous, and aspiring 
mind soared above such grovelling consider- 
ations. Jle thought only of remedying the 
abuses of his sordid predecessors, the Dutch 
governors of Java, and of extending the 
blessings of civilization, and of a mild and 
paternal administration of its affairs, through 
that superb island. Such was the state of 
Java, improving in prosperity every day, 
when the treaty of peace with the Dutch 
came, and abandoned the island to its old 
masters. The tears and lamentations of the 
people on the departure of Sir Stamford 
ltaffes, while they show their gratitude, at- 
test the wisdom and kindness of his govern- 
ment. 

During his residence in Java, he lost his 
first wife, to whom he was united previous 
to his leaving this country; and his health 
having materially suffered from the combined 
influence of domestic affliction, and the se- 
vere duties of his station, he was induced to 
visit England. He arrived at Falmouth in 


the autumn of 1816, bringing with him the | 
Raden Rana Dipura, a Javanese prince with | 


his suite; and a more splendid and exten- 
sive collection of specimens of the produc- 
tions, costume, &e. of the Eastern Archipe- 
lago, than had ever before been received into 
a British port. The reception with which 
he met in England must have been highly 
gratifying to him. 


public, while, from persons of all ranks and 
classes of society, he received the most flat- 
tering marks of kind and respectful attention. 

During his stay in this quarter of the 
giobe, notwithstanding the numerous en- 
Ragements by which he was oppressed, he 
found leisure to accomplish a tour on the 
Continent, the details of which have been 
given to the public by one of the party,— 
and to publish his History of Java, in two 
large quarto volumes, containing an immense 
mass of valuable information relative to that 
interesting country. He also, while in Eng- 
land, had the happiness to form a matrimo- 
nial connection with a most amiable lady, 
Sophia, the daughter of J. Watson Hull, 
Esq. late of Great Baddow, in Essex. 

As an acknowledgment of his services, and 
as the best appointment, after the resignation 
of Java, at their command, the East India 
Company confirmed his nomination to Ben- 
coolen, in Sumatra, which had been held in 
reserve for him, in the anticipation that such 
an event might possibly oceur. With this 
appointment, the rank and title of lieutenant- 
governor was conferred upon him. He also 
received the honour of knighthood from his 
Majesty, then Prince Regent, who graciously 
permitted the dedication of his History of 
Java to himself. 

Sir Stamford left the shores of England 
for his new station, in November, 1817, hav- 
ing been detained at Falmouth by contrary 
Winds, long enough to receive the melan- 
eholy intelligence of the death of the lament- 
ed Prineess Charlotte, whose friendship, to- 
gethey with that of her illustrious consort, he 
xd the distinguished gratification to enjoy ; 


—— 
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and his first public act, on his arrival in his expectations; and, about this time twelve 
new government, was the forwarding of an months, when walking in St. James’s Street, 
address of condolence to his Majesty on that he experienced an attack of apoplexy, the 
most mournful event. | effect of which made a great inroad upon his 
From the commencement of his adminis- | already impaired health. On Tuesday morn- 
tration in Sumatra, Sir Stamford had been | ing he rose early at his residence at High- 
most laboriously and successfully smployed , wood Hill, and was soon after found in a 
in resisting the unwarrantable aggressions state of insensibility at the bottom of the 
of the Dutch—in promoting friendly inter- | stairs by Lady Raffles. Medical aid was 
course with the matives of that vast island— promptly procured, and every means resort- 
in improving the moral and social condition | ed to, to restore animation, but the vital 
of the people—and advancing, by all the spark had fled. The body was opened, under 
methods which a liberal and enlightened | the direction of Sir Everard Home, the same 
policy could suggest, the commercial inte- | day, who pronounced his death to have been 
rests of Britain in the eastern seas. Ofall | caused by apoplexy. It was likewise appa- 
his measures, that of establishing the free | rent that the sufferings of the deceased must 
ort of Singapore, at the extremity of the | for some time past have been most intense, 
Malay peninsula, is, perhaps, the most im- | brought on by his long residence in India, 
portant. This settlement has already pros- | and in the anxious and zealous discharge of 
pered to an astonishing degree, and promises, | the important duties to which hia life was 
if continued under British patronage, to be- | devoted. 
come the emporium and pride of the east. 








He had the pleasure to | chase their goods. 
see that his services were appreciated hy the 
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| There is, perhaps, no place in the known | LATE VISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD. 

_world more advantageously situated for the | Tuts lady, who lately died at St  Peters- 
purposes of commerce. It commands the | burgh, was the sister of Sir John Bourke, of 
Straits of Malacca, places our intercourse | Marble Hill, in the County of Galway, 
with China beyond risk or annoyance, and Bart. She was the maternal aunt to the 
| may become the connecting link and grand | Marquis of Clanricarde, who was lately 
| entré pot between Europe, Asia, and China ; married to the only daughter of the Secre- 


| —-it is in fact fast becoming so, for merchants | tary for Foreign Affairs; but she was more 


| Been all parts are resorting to it, and esta- distinguished as the wife of Peter Viscount 
| blishing themselves there, while vessels come | Strangford, whose name for some years has 
from China to Singapore in five days,to pur- | been celebrated in Europe, both in the 
walks of literature and diplomacy. She her- 
Amidst these important commercial affairs, | self, and her relatives, being Catholic Irish 
Sir Stamford was not uamindful of the | of high distinction, her premature death will 
claims of science. Natural philosophy, in | doubtless excite the sympathy and regret of 
its various departments of botany, zoology, | the people of Ireland. Strongly attached to 
entomology, &c. has been greatly enriched | her husband, she accompanied him to the 
| bv his own researhes, and those of scientific | courts of Sweden, Turkey, and Russia, where 
_ individuals who have enjoyed his patronage. | the affability of her manners, and the unaf- 
' Considerable collections from the interior of | fected kindness of her disposition, endeared 
| Sumatra have reached this country, and | her to all. While in Turkey, these amiable 
descriptions of some of the most curious | qualities had but too frequent opportunities 
and splendid articles have been presented to | of displaying themselves. Among the a 

the public. Nor should we omit to men- | plicants to her kind offices and to her bounty, 
| tion the decided protection which he always | were numerous families of Greeks, whom it 
lextended to the accredited Missionaries of | was impossible, in the first fury of the insur- 
"every denomination—promoting their views | rection, to countenance or assist openly; but 
to the utmost possible extent, and affording | to these unfortupates her bounty flowed in 
them the most efficient aid in the prosecution | many a secret channel. Slaves were re- 
of their sacred and benevolent designs. deemed, domestic affliction consoled, and 
We lament, and every friend of the hu- | the objects never knew to whose kind heart 
man race and lover of his country must la- | and liberal hand they were indebted. Her 
ment with us, that, in the midst of so much | wish was to assist in every way in which she 
usefulness, the subject of this brief memoir | could be useful, of which the following in- 
was awfully warned by disease and death | stance is a proof:—One of her children, born 
| to quit the scene of his honourable labours. | at Constantinople, was vaccinated by matter 
| Three, out of four, of his children were torn | sent from home, which fortunately succeeded. 
from him by a malignant climate; of his | At her particular request, the virus, in a re- 
personal friends, scarcely one remained. Un- | cent state, was transferred from her child to 
der these distressing circumstances, Sir Stam- | children in the country, and thus a fresh sup- 
ford deemed it an imperious duty to forward | ply secured. There was at this time a pops 
his resignation to the EastIndia House. lation of about one thousand Greeks inhabit- 
After exploring all the natural riches of |ing an archipelago of islands in the sea of 
Sumatra, he sailed with his family, and all | Marmora, among whom the small-pox used 
the stores of his scientific research, for Eng- | periodically to make frightful ravages. They 
land, in the Fame, a country ship, but had | had heard of the efficacy of vaccination as a 
scarcely lost sight of land when the ves-| preventive, but had never provedit. From 
sel caught fire, and was, with all his property, : Lady Strangford’s child the cow-pox was in- 
totally destroyed. About eighteen months ! troduced among these islanders, and persons 
since he landed with his family in England, | of all ages, from infants to the aged, were 
with a broker constitution and disappointed | vaccinated. Thus, by an act of retributive 
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justice, she was enabled to return to the peo- 
ple ef Turkey an improvement of, and a 
greater blessing than her prede cessor, Lady 
M. W. Montagu, had derived from them. 
The cause of Lady Strangford’s death, in 
Petersburgh, was an illness that 
vened on her confinement; from this she ap- 
parently recovered, and, with her child, 
seemed to enjoy good health, but, after some 
time, she com plained of pain and sickness, 
with a strong impression on her vaind, that 
her death would be speedy, though her ca- 
sual ailment gave no cause of alarm to hier 
physicians. Under this feeling she quietly 
prepared for the event. Individually she 
was the last ob ye ct of her consideration, and 
any anxiety she expresse “d was for her young 
family. ‘ Yet! know,’ she would say, ‘that 
my little children have a fond and geod fa- 
ther—why, then, should death give me any 
concern ”” 

While conversing with a friend one even- 
inz, she was suddenly seized with a spas:no- 
dic attack, which terminated in a state of in- 
sensibility, that continued eighteen hours, 
when = gradually expired without a strug- 
gle. She had requested, in the event of her 
death ‘abroad, that it might not be marked 
by any funeral pomp, but that she should be 
privately interred in the burying-ground al- 
loited to the British and other foreigners 


man Catholic chapel, and the next day a so- 
lemn funeral service was performed. [t was 
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. | consecrated t 
lier body was, therefore, removed to the o- | ; 


frequently in the open air, 


on this occasion that the esteem and ood ' s 


will she had raised spontaneously displayed | 


themselves. The immense chapel was crowd- 

ed by an unbidden congregation, among 
whom were the whole diplomatic body. 
ambassadors of the different sovereigns of 
Europ e, with their suites, attended, not with 


with the feeling of personal friends. It was 
even proposed that they themselves should 
be the bearers of the body to its last resting 
place ; but, having been inclosed in a leaden 
coffin, it was found too heavy, and was, there- 
fore, conveyed in a hearse to its final abode, 


—— 


The | 


where it lies in a green spot, shaded with | 


young trees. 

The Sunday after her decease, the 
Dr. Walsh, domestic chaplain to his excel- 
lency the ambassador, preached a sermon on 
the occasion in the British church. 





VOSS. 

[From The Bibliothéque Allemande,) 
Grroaayny has lost one of her 
ters; the celebrated Voss, who contributed 
so highly to the splendour of the German 
Parnassus, is no more. The Germans justly 
consider the death of this illustrious man as 
a national loss. Their literary and political 
journals have been eager to scatter the grave 
of Voss with flowers; and the writer of t these 
lines, who was honoured with the best wishes 
of the poet whom Germany has just lost, 
would willingly ; add his feeble accents to the 
strain of mourning and regret. 

John Henry Voss was bora on the 2d 
February, 1751, at Sommersdorf, in the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburgh. He was 


in early youth inspired with the love of learn- | diality, and an enticing gaiety, which always 


' manack for 
Rev. | 


| ken. Burger, 
and bailads, 
the indifference of ceremony and parade, but | 


d obstacles to contend wit? in 


33 of his means; his father was 
in a statron bordering upon absolute poverty. 


ing; but he ha 
the narrownc 


But eminent talents, uncoinmon diligence, 
and heroic abstinence from all the enjoy- 
ments which young men born in a lay of 


opulence call necessaries, could not go with- 
out their reward 
means necessary for < 


levoting himself to aca- 
demical 
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which WaS aireauy Weil KNOWN taroucghout 
. : } ° ’ 
3 -UTO ye uM ‘ ide pi i 1) Q ’ iil ane- 
} Rae od ? oe . 
t languages, aud cultivated at the same 
G me a te . yppy talent he had for poctry. it 
. 5 * 
. ' nr 
was abou t this time trat trere was formed at 


Gottingen a society of youpg men, wrose 
names speedily acquired a just celeprity. 
Voss became a member of this association, 
in Which shone iloelty, whose elestes breathe 
a melancholy at on 

ft was death ‘whidh this yo 
write about; but Death, in the harmonious 
verses of Ilovity, does not 

deous spectre, but as a liberating 


~~ . a 1 
aia nro ul ii ifu ai. 


uny poet ioved to 


@ sweet 


\ O35 at last procured the 
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| pleases ; in his hymns a sweet and my 
' pietv: 


' compositions of this sort may be cited 


, ai Noenisberg in 18 


appear asa hi- | 
Cenius, | 


adorned with the flowers of eternal sp ring. | 
rhe two Counts de Stollberg, and Miller, au- . 


thor of Sicgwart, were parties in this alliance 


8) fy if nD ra 
friends met on S saturday, and in fine weather, 
under the shade of 
In the summer 
they assembled in a garden, and p rolonged 
their literar y meetings even till sunrise. kx- 
temporary verses were produced ane com- 
municated with enthusiasm as they were spo- 
so well known by his romances 
and Klopst ock himself, were 
honorary members of this poetical poy & 
Voss, in his Life of ifoeity, pre fixed tot 


wena ma AJC: sti C Ot ks, 


~ 


new edition of the poems of h 
lished at Ilamburg 
youth, 

Voss lived some time at Hamburch, and 
it was there that he published a P weticel Al- 
several y¢ 


tinuation of that of Gottingen. In 1782, he 


' was named Head master of a school at “u- 


ore \ atest WYri- { 


ee 


‘in 1895, upon 


tin; in 1802 he settled at Jena; and finally, 
the new organiz zation of the 
University of tleidelber 
Baden invited Vos3 iuiket, to: 
celebrity to that institution. 
The poetical productions of this author are 
numerous. Voss knew all the riches of the 
Gennan language, and possessed in a very 
high d talent of managing and 


4 vive the ore: ite? 


degiee the 
g 


adapting it to the most different kinds of 


composition. Following the steps of Klop- 
stock, he at last decidedly succeeded in natu- 
ralizing in German literature the metrical 
forms ‘of Greek and Latin prosody, and at 
the same time showed how easily he could 
overcome the difficulties of rhyme. The cha- 
racter of Voss devel oped itself fully in bis po- 


etry; in ty odes there is a vigour and ener- 
‘gy, which, however, is ae always without 
rou; chnes $$; In his songs there is a frank cor- 


ay < 


ship, poctr Ys patriotism, 
aud all generous x ntiments. These young , 


» Indeed, ! 


pr 
yt 


eee 
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A ARATE 6 Atte cS 
ITASSiva 
but it 1s, above ail, in his eclocues 
that the genius of Voss shines. Among hyjs 
» Dersie. 
benzigste Geburtstag , (The seventicth Birth. 
day). The chef-d'auvre of Voss, however, is 


his Louisa, a pastoral epic; this ” em, Wrii- 


tem in wae rs, is a de! ig efi ist: One 
meets thi y turns with picture su i iee in 
tions of beauties of nature . ed with 
the greatest talent, and with fanaily scenes, 
svaded by the finest sentiments of filjal 
piety, love, conjugal affection yer religion. 


4“ collection of the poems of | Voss app 

302, t! le la 

tained a treatise on prosody. 
The industry of Voss was surprising. 
in literature owes to him a great many 
: ‘anslations, of which we may mention that 
of Virgil, that of a great part of the Meta. 
m orpl 103€S of Ovid, those of Ilor ace, HH eslod, 
and Or pheus, Theocritus, Aristophanes, but, 
above all, that of the Liiad and Odyssey; this 
chej-d'a ure, written in hexameters, is so 
close to the or iginal, that it may be consider- 
ed asin truth a fac simile: it is a treasure 
which Germany possesses beyond ail othe 
nations; itis Homer himself who sings his 
verses In modern language. The unwearied 
Voss undertook also, in conjunction with his 
two sons, (Henry Voss, professor at Lieidel- 
berg , Who died in 822, and Abraham Voss,) 
a tr: ansiation of Shakspeare, of which several 
‘calaaias have appeared. This surprising 
man, not content with his numerous succes:- 
es as 2 poet and philologist, Gevote ‘d himself 
also to profound researches into t 
and my thology of the ancients. ile t 
m on the latter 


cared 
t of which con- 


oner to impugn the syste 
subject dev elo; ed in one of the most remark- 
' able works - the oe Sym mbols of the 


friend, ere 
ry) in 1804), teens In an} 
interesting manner these recollections of his , 
| one will confess that Voss wa 


earned Prof essor Creutze : Voss published 

his Anti-Svmbols x sonia be difficult to 
hes ny that this respe ectable veteran has some - 
tines passed the oats of an attack whieh 
ought to have been wholly literary; but every 
s actuated by 


no other motive but an ardent love of the 


ars, Which was a con- | 


| truth, such as he conceived it to be: the pu- 


rity of his intentions has never been dou! ted. 
7 oss dreaded, in fact, the mysticism wi hich 
rtain talkers of the middle ave would again 


| sp ‘ead over Ge rmany ; he saw the » tendency 


the ¢ (srat nd Duke of 


ate 





vs | 


of this, and feared the return of darkness. 
The chiaroscuro of a gothic chur b was not 
enough for him; like the eagle "hes loved to 
look upon the sun in all his brightness. 
Voss terminated his Tosa career on 
the 29th of last Marc! h, at the ave of seventy- 
five. His death was as gentle as his life had 
been good; he expired while conversing with 
his friend and physician, M. Tied demann. 
The latter pronounced over the tomb of Voss 
a touching oration, which paid the tribute of 
just praises to him who had beea at once 4 
good husband and father, a worthy citizen, 4 
bold writer, a distinguished man =o 
and one of | he first poets of his nation. : 
has gone to rejoin his comp’ aa in fame, 
Klopstock, Hoelt ; 
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{ order, Qo iller. I 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES TO E C 
Yzs, well I love thee, and will ever 
As long as life to me is given, 


And when Fate bids my he: unt to sever, 
it bear that fervent ‘love to Heaven. 





For ‘tis so grafied in my mind, 

That love and life are now as one, 
As will arrest the wayward wind, 

As cease to love while life moves on. 


Nor time nor thought shall fail to trace 
The rapturous bliss I owe to thee; 
Nor other feelings e’er rep!ace 
The record of thy memory. 


[ love thy blue impassioned eye, 
Thy smiles so artless and so sweet, 
And when thine heart is wont to sigh, 
I feel mine own responsive beat. 


Yes, there exists a sympathy 

’Tween souls whom Fate would fain unite, 
Whose thrill, like eiectricity, 

Vibrates through both with equal might. 


I love thy converse, witty, gay— 
In every word I read thy mind ; 
Beaming with Virtue’s brightest ray, 
It leaves no darkling clouds behind. 
I love thy mien, though sad yet mild, 
Reflection mantles o'er thy brow, 
With thoughts serene art thou beguiled, 
A smile for bliss, a tear for woe. 


I love thy manner, bland and free, 
Scorning every affectation: 
Stranger to vile bypocvisy, 
Tieme of 5 general commendation. 


t love thy temper, ever even, 
Obliging and affectionate, 
With less of Earth, and more of Heaven, 
Forgiving where it e’en might hate. 
J love thy voice, my heart and ear 
Find melody in every tone, 
And I could linger niglits to liear 
Thee sing ‘ With soriows like mine own.’ 
But above all, I love thy mind— 
Virtue’s asylum, Honour’s seat; 
Where can I ever hope to find, 
Except in thee, such graces meet? 


Gl. St. June, 1826. WHY. 





AWAKE, MY LOVE! 
A SONG, 
By Mrs. Carey, author of § Lasting Impressions.” 


Awake, my love! day's orient beam 
Now gilds the mountain’s brow : 
Now diamonds glitter on the stream, 
And pearls on ev'ry bough. 


Awake, my love! in such an hour, 
Tis sweet unscen to str AY» 

Where zephyr courts each op’ning flow’r, 
To meet th’ enliv’ning ray. 


Awake, my love! while yct the rose 
As gemm 'd with fragrant dew— 
‘hile yet the vivid landscap e glows 
With tints of loveliest hue. 


Awake, my love! ah! why so slow? 
Too soon those tints will fly: — 

Then eomc—and let thy cheek’s pure glow 
Delight thy lover's eye. 


Awake! my love! my charmer, haste! 
Oh! come, while all is fair! 

For, ah! no joy can Henry taste, 
That Emma does not share. 

West Square, June 12 
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AND" WEEN LLY REVIEW, 


THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


HayMARKET THEATRE.—The one ratic force 
of this house has been considerably strength- 
ened by the arrival of Mr. A. Lee and Miss 
Forde, from Dublin. The former made his 
in the opera of 
Rosina, and was very favourably received. 
His voice is powerful, and his style of sing- 
ing reminds us forcibly of It a 
acting, thatof Mr. Abbot. Miss Forde m: ide 
her debut in Polly Peachum, in the z ccars’ 
Opera, and Mr. Lee played C apt. Macheath ; 
she is a good actress and fine singer, p ossess- 
ing a very powerful voice; she was most 
rapturously received, and encored without 
m ere) y. Miss Forde repeated the character 
cased ec lat. 
Exerisu Opera Hox os The petite 
opera of Love’s Dream was played, for the 
first time this season, on Wednesday last, 
Miss Kelly playing Cecilia Dormer; Mr. 
Wrench, Frederick Easy; and Mr. W. 
Chapman, Simon. It could not have been 
better : 
to make us admire a character which we can 
scarcely admit worthy of commendation. 
a reneh was as easy as could be wished, and 
* W. Chapman was most ludicrous and 


oak ab le.—The iece was much applauded | |. . 
5 ~~ ore he 5 sible I should not believe it, 


throughout. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Mr. Bevan, the able encineer, announces 
that Monday next, the i7th of this month, 
has been agreed upon, by persons residing 
in various parts of Europe, to register the 


Miss Kelly’s acting is so powerful as | 


bly; 
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1817, ( the seventy-eighth year from the com- 


| mence ment,) when, in August of that year, 


established in the faith. 


the first number of another new series, under 
the title of The Edinburgh Magazine, and 
Literary Miscellany, a New Series of the 
Scots’ Magazine, ‘commenced by Messrs. 
Constable and Co., and has been so publish- 
ed since. Each year formed a volume, down 
to 1817, when, the work being enlarged, the 
year’s publication, or twelve monthly num- 
bers, were divided into two volumes. At the 
end ‘of the last year, 1825, the volumes in all 
amounted to ninety-six. — Edinburgh Paper. 





MEMOrY ARISING FROM MADNESS. 


Ar a village near Rostock, called Keffin, 
a fifty years ago, lived an aged peasant, 
vhom the curate of the parish was requested 
ha visit on his sick-bed. The latter had long 
known, and was much attached to him, con- 
sidering him as a good and pious man firmly 
He found him in 
full possession of his faculties, and began to 
speak of spiritual truths, to which the pea- 
sant always answered cheerfully and sensi- 
but when the priest inquired whether 
he was fully persuaded of that important doe- 
trine by which alone men can be saved, the 
divinity of his saviour, the old man cried out 
with ardour, ‘QO, my dear sir, how is it pos- 
when it is said 
in holy writ, Ey apyn ny o Aoyos, nus 0 AbY25 ne 
OE vow Gs OV, KX Sr; "vy 0 AOT95. The sur- 
prise and astonishment of the good curate at 
hearing these Greek words from this unpo- 
lished boor can scarcely be conceived ; for 


| though he had himself forgotten most of his 
| Latin and Greek, yet he retained some re- 


correct state of the barometer, thermometer, | 


and hygrometer, at every hour of that day; 
from which much important information is 
expected, particularly as to the relative heights 
of the situations of the observers, as well as 
some interesting facts respecting the varia- 
tions of pressure of the atmosphere: and it 
is to be hoped that all persons who may be 
In possession of instruments will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. 

In a few days will be published, General 
Directions for Collecting and P reserving Ex- 
otic Insects and Crustacea, with illustrative 


vlates; by George Samouelle, R. L.S., au- 
thor + he Eniomologist’s Useful Compen- 
diur 


Literary Prope rty. —On Friday, 


right of the Scots’ Magazine was exposed to 


p abl c sale, at an auction-room in town, for 
the upset price of £50, and was not sold ; 
the stock was exposed at £475, and the stock 
and copy-right together at £500, without ef- 
fecting asale. The Scots’ 
gun and published, in monthly numbers, in 
Edinburgh, in January, 1739, by Messrs. 
Murray and Cochrane, printers, a firm which 
still exists here, and was continued under the 
same firm, till the end of the year 1793. The 
copy-right was then purchased by Messrs. 
Watson and Co. booksellers, who began a 
new series with 1794, volume fifty-six, and 
continued the publication till the year 1500. 
It ther - came into the hands of Mr. Consta- 
ble, who, under the same name of the Scots’ 


collection of the beginning of St. John’s gos- 
pel, except that he scarcely distinguished 
what the invalid said, especially as the old 
man sometimes recited onward and some- 
times repeated these words. At first he turn- 
ed round in speechless astonishment to the 
relations who were present, and who were 
themselves the less surprised, as they were 
ignorant what the sick man was saying, tll 
the curate inquired of the children whether 
their father knew Greek? Greek, repeated 


'they smiling and shaking their heads. In 


short, the children knew not what language 
he was speaking, nor did it appear possible 
he should understand Greek, as he had never 


-mentioned it either to the children or to the 


the copy- | 


curate. The latter was therefore sometimes 


‘Inclined to attribute this phenomenon to the 


‘in innumerable arts, 


Magazine was be- 


Magazine, went on with the publication til | 


devil, who must doubtless be skilled not only 
but also in the Greek 
language. This opinion, however, was o 
posed by the recollection that the devil could 
not even teach one language which is alone 
sufficient to ensure a victory over him. Un- 
able therefore to form any opinion relative to 
this miracle, he considered it as for that very 
reason the more singular and surprising. 

At length the peasant recovered, and the 
next time the curate saw him, he inquired 
whether he knew Greek, to which the peasant 
replied, ‘No, my dear sir, how should I 
learn it!’ This astonished the curate still 
more ; and though he repeated to the pea- 
sant the passage he had uttered, the latter 
; absolutely upable'to recollect any thing 
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of it. It now also became evident that he 
had at that time lost the use cf his under- 
Standing, and had uttered the sentence quoted 





during the delirium of a fever; but to speak 
Greek at such a time and only then, 


to know this passage so accurately and to | 
quote it so apropos, was still more inexplica- 
le. 

The peasant now began to reflect seriously | 
on this singular event, and after a time came 
to the curate, and communicated to him what | 
had occurred to his mind on the subject, and 
how it might possibly have happened. He 
told.him that in his childhood, about sixty 
years before, the clergyman of the village, | 
who was a very learned man, and often in- 
vited him to bis house as a playmate for his | 
son. conceived an affection for him as a cle- 
ver acute boy; and as it was at that time the | 
custom for learned men to educate their own | 
children without employing a schoolmaster | 
or tutor, he taught his son Greek. But the | 
boy being very slow and dull, the father | 
made use of the competition of his playmate | 
as a Stimulus, the latter far surpassing the | 
former in'memory and quickness. He there- | 
fore made them both learn by heart parts of | 
the New Testament, which he first explained | 
to them. ‘This,’ said the peasant, ‘ mist 
have been the cause of my speaking Greek ; | 
but { have certainly never thought of it these 
sixty years, nor can I now recollect a single 
word.’ 

It is indeed very singular, but by no means 
svithout example, that ideas which have long 
Jain dormant, the very existence of which is 
nnknown to us, and which we cannot recal 
when we desire it, should sometimes through | 
an accidental shock (in this case through an 
actual delirium,) suddenly recur with great 
force, and thef again vanish, perhaps for 
ever. And thus may many other wonderful 
tales relative to madmen and enthusiasts be 
explained. 














THE BEE, 

OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
A Bushman's Spoon.—In Burchell’s Tra- 
vels in Southern Africa, the following picture 
of savage simplicity is given :—In one house, 
a little family group were drinking their 
goats’-milk from a leathern bowl, in a man- 
ner perfectly novel. Of all the instruments 
for cofveying liquid to the mouth, a brush 
must appear the least adapted to such a pur- 
pose: but with no other means than this, | 
they emptied their bowl; and perhaps they 
have discovered that the greater length of 
time which this mode requires, prolongs also | 
the pleasure of their meal. The brush was | 
made of strong hair, and of a thickness suffi- | 
cient to fill the mouth. The manner of using | 
it was by dipping it into the bowl, and suck- | 
ing the milk out. | 
Royalist Jacobinism.—Of all the specimens | 
of Jacobinism we have ever read, we do not 
reeollect one that rivals the following by a 
King’s mob :—Near St. Vincent, in the south 





. j while | 
wholly ignorant of it when in perfect health; | 


/ one?’ 
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of France, after the surrender of Paris, we 
heard, says the French sergeant, from the 
other extremity of the village, a shout of ‘A 
robber! a robber!’ and we saw the mob climb- 
ing up the hills, and pursuing with ferocious 
cries a man who seemed to be 
a-head of them all. 





to an old man whom I met, ‘is no doubt a | 


| highway robber!’ ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘he is a | 


rich gentleman in the village, who never took 
any thing away from any one.” ‘ How is he 
abrigand then?’ ‘Because he isa Bona- 
partist.’ 


Several of mv companions began | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


to look grim at this, and put their harids to | 
their cartouche-boxes, asking him, with aj} 


tone of irony, ‘Did he ever do harm to any 
‘No, but he wished to doit.’ ‘Ile 
wished!’ said [, with astonishment, ‘and how 


do you know that be is a Bonapartist?’ 


‘There can be no doubt of it—he is a Pro- 
testant.’— Vemoirs ofa French Sergeant. 


Privileges of Russian Dramatic Aluthors.— | 


The directors of the Imperial Theatre at Pe- 
tersburgh have published a series of regula- 
tions which fix the rights of authors in the 
following manner:—1.In the two capitals 
tie author shall preserve his property in the 
piece, even after it is printed. 2. The author 
of a comedy in verse, in three or four acts, 
shall receive the whole proceeds of the se- 
cond representation. 3. The author or trans- 
lator of smaller pieces in verse shall have the 
proceeds of the second representation, the 
expenses being deducted from the same. 4. 
The author of a comedy or vaudeville, in 


three acts and in prose, or of a vaudeville in | 


one act and in verse, shall be entitled to the 
receipts of the third representation, expenses 
deducted. 5. The other fees of authors, com- 
posers, or translators, shall vary from 200 to 
1000 rubles, with the exception of grand 
operas, to which the second regulation shall 
apply. They shall all have the privilege of 
free admission.— Leipsic Literary Gazette. 
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Works just published :—Hawker's Instructions to 
Sportsmen, Sth edition, 8vo. 18s —Charles and Eugenia, 
a Tale, 12mo. 6s—Druery's History of Great Yar- 
mouth, 12s. 








M.DE LA FONS' NEW WORK ON EXTRACTING 
AND FIXING TEETH 
Juset published, price 5s. with three plates, 
DESCRIPTION of aNEW PATENT 
4 INSTRUMENT for Extracting Teeth, and ofa 
Patent Method of fixing Artificial! Teeth 
By J P_ DE LA FONS, Surgeon- Dentist. 
Printedjfor J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; W. 
Sams, 1, St. James's Street; and S Highley. 174, Fleet 
Street, and Webb Street, St. Thomas's Hospital. 
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This day is published, in 8vo, Bs, Gu boards, 
VV ATERLOO; or, the British Minstro} - 
a Porm, in Five Cantos. , 
By HENRY J BRADPIELD. 
Published by W. Simpkin and R Marshall, Station. 


_ ers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street, 
somewnat | : 


re: . . | 
‘This brigand,’ said [, | 
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This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 16%. boaris, 


TAPOLEON; or, the Mysteries of the 
+ Huudred Days; an Historical Novel, 
By Mrs. PECK, 
Author of the Bard of the West. 
Pablished by W. Simpkin and R Marshall, Station. 
ers’ Hall Conrt Ludgate Street; and Westley and Pyr. 
rell, Sackville Street, Dublin. 





i E BRETT'S PEERAGE OF THE 

UNITED KINGDOM —The public are respect. 
fully informed, that a Supplement to this work js pre. 
paring, aud will be shortly published, containing the 
newly created Peers, the Peers of Scotland, whose Tj. 
tles were restored in the last Session of Parlianent, 
with Engravings of their Arms and Supporters ; al30 an 
Account of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages, which 
have taken place since the Publication of the present 
Edition. Price Is. 

Printed for Rivingtons; Egerton; Cuthell; Clarkes; 
Longman and Co; Cadell; Richardson; Booth; 
Buoker; Baldwin and Co.; Kingsbury and Co ; Bigs. 


ter; Hamilton and Co; Hatchards; Harding; Rod- 
well and Co.; Lloyds; Whittaker; and Saunders 
aud Co. 





THE FITZWILLIAM MUSIC. 


GRACE having been recently voted to 

SAMUEL WESLEY, by the University of Cam- 
bridge, giving liberty to transcribe and publish any 
Musical Manuscript contained in this invaluable Li- 
brary, he feels desirous of testifying his sen-e of Gra. 
titude, by presenting to the Musical World, A SPE- 
CIMEN of its splendid and scientific Cuimpositions, 


S. WESLEY purposes to edite, in the first in- 
stance, Seventcen Short LATIN ANTHEMS, (never 
printed.) anda HYMN on the NATIVITY ; the words 
of all which are to be found inthe Roman Missal aud 
Breviary: they are chiefly for Four Voices, namely, 
Canto, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Price to Subscriters, 
Twelve Shillings; to Non-Subscribers, Fifteen Shillings. 


Names of Subscribers will be received at the Royal 
Harmonic Institution, Regent Street; and hy the 
Editor, 16, Euston Street, Euston Square. 


— oe 


DVERTISEMENT.—An anonymous at- 
tack having been made in the French ministerial 
journal, L’ Etoile, ou the authenticity of the work ent- 
tled Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of Prance, 
during the Revolution, &c, the Publishers feel t due 
to their own character to give publicity. in the first in- 
stance, to the follewing affidavit, niuade by the Authoress 
before the Lord Mayor of London, in August, last year, 
at the time the manuscript was committed to the 
press; leaving it to ber to substantiate hereafter the 
correctness of such passages as may be impugned by 
any avowed or competent authority. 
JVreutiel and Wurts, Treuttel, Jun... and Richter, 
London, July 8th, 1826. 30, Soho Square. 








‘I, Catherine Hyde, Marchioness Govion Broglio So. 
leri, make oath that the Manuscript entitled Secret 
Memoirs of the Royal Family of France, during the 
Revolution; with Original and Authentic Anecdotes 
of coteimporary Sovereigns and other distinguished 
Personages of that eventful period, from the Journals, 
Letters, and Conversations ef the Princess Lambhalle, 
by a Lady of Rank, in the confidential service of that 
unfortunate Princess; isauthentic, and contains, tv the 
best of my knowledge and belief, a faithful translation 
of the Journal of Her Highness the Princess Lamballe, 
written by ber in Italian, and presented by her to me 
in the year 1792 

‘TL present this Certificate to my pablishers, pop 
through them, to the public, as a guarantee to thea ¢ 
the faithfulness of the aforesaid work. 

‘ Catherine Hyde. me 
‘ Marchioness Govion Broglio Soar. 
‘Formerly in the Confidential service vf 
* Her Highness the Princess Laroalle. 
‘Sworn before me, at the Mansivn Howe, London, 
‘this 212th of August, 18 ; 
(Signed) . ‘John Garratt, Mayor 
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This paper is published early ov Saturday, price 6d.; of 10d. if post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Month); 
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